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With, a view to impress on the memory 
the nesult of some miscellaneous reading on 
different subjects of Biblical Liteea*- 
TUBE, the following notes were committed 
to paper. It may be founds that they 
give, 

I* Some history of the rise and decline 
of the Hebrew language, including an iac- 
count of the Mishna, the Two Gemaras, 
and the Targums: II. Some account of 
the Hellenistic language, principally with 
a view to the Septuagint version pf the 
Bible: under this head^ mention will be 
made of the early versions of the Old Tes 
tament, and the biblical labours of Origen: 
III. Some observations on the effect pro- 

VOL. I. B 
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2 HORiE BIBLIC-E. 

duced on the style of the New Testament, 
1st, by the Hellenistic idiom of the writers; 
2dly, by the Rabbinical doctrines current 
in Judaea at the time of Christ's appear- 
ance on earth, and by the controversies 
among the sects, into which the learned were 
then divided; 3dly, by the literary pursuits 
of the Jews being confined to their religious 
tenets and observances; 4thly, by the poli- 
tical subserviency of the Jews to the Ro- 
mans; 5thly, by their connexions and inter- 
course with the neighbouring nations; and 
6thly, by the difference of the dialects, 
which prevailed among the Jews them- 
selves: IV. Some account, 1st, of the bibh- 
cal literature of the middle ages; 2dly, of 
the industry of the Monks; and Sdly, of the 
industry of the Jews, in copying Hebrew 
manuscripts: V. Some notion of the Ma- 
sorah, and the Keri and Ketibh: VI. Some 
notion of the controversy respecting the 
nature, antiquity, and utility of the vowel 
points: VH. Some general remarks,— 1st, 
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on the history of the Jews after then: return 
from the Babylonish captivity to the birth 
of Christ; 2dly, on the persecutions suf- 
fered by the Jews ; 3dly, on their present 
state ; 4thly, on their religious tenets ; 
5thly, on the appellations of their doctors 
and teachers; 6thly9 on the distinction 
between the Tanaits or Rabanists and Ca- 
raits, and the actual state of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees ; Tthly, on the Cabala ; 
8thly, on their writers against the Christian 
rehgion ; and 9thly, on their principles re- 
specting reUgious toleration: VIII. Some 
observations on the nature of the Hebrew 
manuscripts, and the principal printed 
editions of the Hebrew Bible : IX. Some 
account of the principal Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament : X. Of the Poly- 
glott editions of the New Testament : XI. 
Of the principal Greek editions of the 
New Testament : XII. Of the versions of 
the New Testament into the Romeika, or 
Modem Greek: XIII. Of the Oriental 
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Versions of the New Testament; and the 
Ancient Versions of it into the Northern 
Languages, — with some notice of the Ver- 
sions of the Old Testament into those 
languages : XIV. Of the Latin Vulgate : 
XV* Of the English translations of the 
Bible : XVI. And of the division of the 
Bible into chapters and verses: XVII. Some 
general observations will be offered on the 
nature of the various readings of the sacred 
text, so far as they may be supposed to 
influence the questions respecting its purity, 
authenticity, or divine inspiration: XVIII. 
Mention will then be made of the principal 
works made use of by the writer, in the 
course of his enquiries. 

I. 

The claim of The Hebrew Language 
to high antiquity cannot be denied : its pre- 
tensions to be the original language of 
mankind, and to have been the only lan- 
guage in existence before the confusion at 
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Babel, have, by many respectable writers, 
been thought not inconsiderable. It may 
be asserted confidently, that it was, at least, 
a dialect of that language, and that, in the 
strictest sense of the word, it is the oldest 
language, in which, any work now extant 
was written. In a general sense it denotes 
the language used by the descendants of 
Abraham, in all the variations of their for- 
tune, before and after they became pos- 
sessed of the promised land ; during their 
captivity in Babylon; from their return 
to their final dispersion ; and frx)m their 
final dispersion, so far as they have re- 
tained a peculiar language of their own, 
to the present time. But it may be more 
accurately considered, under the three dis- 
tinct idioms of South Chanaanitic, Ara- 
maean, and TalmudicaJ. 

I. 1. It evidently received the appella- 
tion of South Ckanaardtic^ from its being 
the idiom of the inhabitants of the land of 
Chanaan: and, as no material alteration 
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took place in it, during the long period 
which elapsed, from Abraham's arrival in 
Chanaan, till the captivity, it is known, 
through* the whole of this period, by that 
appellation. Nice observers have professed 
to find, that it arrived at its perfection in 
the reign of Solomon, and to remark in it 
some degree of falling off from that time, 
and have therefore pronounced his reign to 
be the golden, and the prophesyings of 
Isaiah to be the silver age of the Hebrew 
Language : but, unless this observation be 
understood with some quaUfication, it ap- 
pears to have more of fancy than of truth. 
During the captivity of the Jews in Baby- 
lon, their language was far from being 
wholly forgotten by them. On their return, 
it was greatly their wish to restore it : but 
their commixture with the natives of the 
country, where they had been captives, the 
residence of many of them in the neigh- 
Tjouring nations, their intercourse and ha- 
bits with the subjects of other kingdoms, 
and their frequent political connections 
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HORJE BIBUC-E. 7 

•with the Seleucidan monarchs^ introduced 
into it a multitude of foreign words and 
foreign idioms. In the progress of time 
they debased it altogether, and, in a man* 
ner, converted it into another language. 

L 2. In this state, it is known by the 
appellation of AramcBony from Aram^ one 
of the sons of Sem. His descendants inha- 
bited the Mediterranean region, between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and extended 
north to Armenia, and south to Shinaar, 
Babylon, and Chaldaea. To the East were 
the descendants of Ashur, another of the 
sons of Sem, called the Assyrians; their 
chief city stood upon the Tigris, and was 
called Ninive; beyond them were the peo- 
ple of Media. There is reason to suppose 
that the descendants of Aram never ex- 
tended themselves. beyond the Tigris. But 
they passed the Euphrates, west, and oc- 
cupied the territory known to us by the 
name of Syria. Aram Zobah and some 
other places were denominated from them. 
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8 HORiE BIBLICiE, 

In consequence of the circumstance above 
adverted to, the Aramaean language be- 
came, after ihe captivity, the general lan- 
guage of Palestine. It branched into two 
dialects, .differing in pronunciation rather 
than in words, the Chaldee, or East Ara- 
maean, and the Syriac, or West Aramaean. 
The East Aramaean was spoken at Jerusa- 
lem and Judaea; the West, in the Galilaea 
Gentium. The learned, however, still cul- 
tivated the study of the old Hebrew or South 
Chanaanitic, and it was used in the service 
of the synagogue. Thus it continued the 
language of literature and religion, but 
the language of common discourse was 
the Aramaean. That, therefore, was the 
language of the Jews, at the time of the 
birth of Christ; it was spoken by him, in 
his familiar instructions and conversations; 
and, with some variation, it continued 
the language of Judaea, till the final dis- 
persion of the Jews, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 
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HOR^ BIBUCiE. 9 

1. 3. Notwithstanding the destruction of 
that city, a large portion of the Jews re- 
mained, or established themselves, in Judsea. 
By degrees they formed themselves into a 
regular system of government, or rather 
subordination, connected with the various 
bodies of Jews, dispersed throughout the 
world. They were divided into the Western 
and Eastem Jews. The Western inhabited 
Egypt, Judaea, Italy, and other parts of 
the Roman empire; the Eastern were set- 
tled in Babylon, Chaldaea, and Persia. The 
head of the Western Jews was known by 
the name of Patriarch; the head of the 
Eastem Jews was called, Prince of the 
Captivity. The oflSice of patriarch was 
abolished by the imperial laws, about the 
year 429: from which time, the Western 
Jews were solely under the rule of the chiefs 
of their synagogues, whom they called pri- 
mates. The princes of the captivity had a 
longer and more splendid sway. They re- 
sided at Babylon or Bagdad, and exercised 
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10 HORiE BIBLICiE. 

their authority over all the Jews who were 
estabhshed there, or in the adjacent coun- 
try, or in Assyria, Chaldsea, or Parthia. 
They subsisted as late as the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the midst of their depression and 
calamities, the Jews were attentive to their 
reUgion and language. With the permis- 
sion of the Romans, they established aca- 
demies. The most famous were those of 
Jabn6 and Tiberias. 

About the reign of Antoninus Pius, Rabbi 
Jehu^a Hakkadosh published a collection 
of Jewish traditions, called the Mishna^ the 
style of which seems to shew, that their at« 
tempts to restore their language had not 
been unsuccessful. Surenhusius published 
the original, with a Latin version, and the 
commentaries of Maimonides and Barte- 
nora, in six volumes folio, at Amsterdam^ 
1698 — 1703. It has been translated into 
German by Rabe; his translation was pub- 
lished at Onolzbach, in 1760 — ^1763, in six 
volumes quarto. 
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As a supplement to this, the first Gemara 
was written, for the use of the Jews of Ju^ 
daea, whence it is called the Gemara of Je- 
rusalem'. The style of it is so abrapt and 
barbarous, that the most profound Hebraists 
almost confess their inabitity to understand 
it. After the death of Antoninus Pius, a 
fresh persecution broke out against those 
Jews, and they were expelled from their 
academies within the Roman empire. The 
chief part of them fled to Babylon, and the 
neighbouring countries; and there, about 
the fifth century, they published what is 
called the Second or Babylonish Gemara^ 
in which there is less of barbarism and ob- 
scurity, than in the former. A translation 
of it was begun in Germany by Rabe. The 
Mishna and Gemara fi^m'what is called 
the Talmud^ and the idiom of this collec- 
tion is called the TahntuUcaL From there 
being two Gemaras, there are two Talmuds, 
the Jerusalem and Babylonish: the former 
consists of the Mishna and Jerusalem Ge- 
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mara; the latter, of the Mishna and Baby- 
lonish Gemara. The former is preferred 
by the Christians, as containing fewer fa- 
bles and trifles; the latter is preferred by 
the Jews, as descending most into particu- 
lars. When they mention the Talmud ge- 
nerally, they understand by it, the Baby- 
lonish Talmud. 

The Talmudical language was used by 
many of their writers. About the year 1038 
the Jews were expelled from Babylon. 
Some of the most learned of them passed 
into Africa, and thence into Spain. Great 
bodies of them settled in that kingdom. 
They assisted the Saracens in their con- 
quest of it. Upon that event, an intimate 
connection took place between the disciples 
of Moses and the disciples of Mahomet. 
It was cemented by their common hatred 
of the Christians, and subsisted till their 
common expubion. This is one of the most 
brilliant epochas of Jewish literature, from 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Even in the darkest ages of their history, 
they cultivated their language with assi- 
duity, and were never without skilfiil gram- 
maiians, or subtle interpreters of Holy Writ. 
But, speaking generally, it was only dur- 
ing their union with the Saracens in Spain, 
and in the flourishing ages of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, that they ventured into general 
literature, or used, in their writings, a fo- 
reign, and consequently in their concep- 
tions, a profane language. 

In the hterature of the Jews, the Tar gums 
fill a considerable space. These are para- 
phrases, which, at different times, and by 
different hands, have been made, in the 
Chaldee language, of all the Hebrew parte 
of the Old Testament. They have various 
degrees of merit. "What is called the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos is confined to the Penta- 
teuch, and is far better executed than any 
of the others. There are strong grounds for 
supposing, that all the Targums are subse- 
quent to the Version of the Seventy. 
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II. 

The only instance, in which, before the 
birth of Christ, the Jews appear to have 
used a profane language, was in th£ 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE MADE BY 
THE SEVENTY. 

IL 1. With respect to the 5^^/e: Iflias 
been observed, that the policy of the Ro- 
mans to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the use of the Latin language, was 
attended with greater success in their 
western, than in their eastern conquests; 
so that, while the language of Rome was 
readily adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, and 
Pannonia, the Greeks preserved their lan- 
guage ; and it continued to be spoken in 
their various colonies, from the Hadriatic 
to the Euphrates and the Nile, and in 
the numerous cities in Asia and Egypt, 
founded by the Macedonian kings. All 
of them abounded with Jews. They were 
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known by the name of Grecian or Helle- 
nistic Jews, from the application which 
the Jews ms^de of the term Hellenistic, to 
describe them as residing in Grecian cities, 
and speaking the Greek language. Alex- 
andria, upon many accounts, was, in regard 
to them, the capital of the countries they 
inhabited. By living among the Greeks, 
they naturally acquired their language; but 
they incorporated into it numberless words 
and phrases of their own. This must always 
be the case where foreigners acquire a lan- 
guage. It was so in a particular manner 
with the Jews, as they acquired the Greek 
language by practice rather than grammar 
and as they did not live promiscuously 
among the natives, but separately, in large 
communities, among themselves. Besides, 
they had a more than common reverence 
for the sacred book. It comprised all their 
religion, all their moraUty, all their history, 
all their politics, and whatever was most 
excellent of their poetry. It may, there- 
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fore, be said to have contained all their 
language and its phrases. Unavoidably 
they would be led to adopt its idiom, even 
in their ordinary discourse, and to intro- 
duce it into their writings. The conse- 
quence was, that, always bearing in their 
minds the idiom of their mother tongue, 
they moulded the Greek words into Hebraic 
phrases, and sometimes even used words, 
which resembled certain Hebrew terms in 
their sound, in an Hebraic sense. The 
effect of this was the more striking, as no 
languages are more dissimilar than the 
Hebrew and the Greek; the copiousness 
and variety of the latter forming a strong 
contrast to the simplicity and penury of the 
former. Hence, when the Jews came to 
translate the Sacred Writings into Greek, 
their version carried, in every part of it, 
the strongest tincture of their native idiom: 
so that, though the words were Greek, the 
phraseology was, every where, Hebrew. 
This was greatly increased by the scrupu- 
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lous, not to say superstitious, attachment of 
the Jews to the Holy Writings, by which 
they were led to translate tliem in the most 
servile manner. To this must be added, 
that the whole tenor of the Holy Writings 
relates to facts and circumstances peculiar, 
in many respects, to the chosen people. 
Besides, — the duties which they inculcate, 
and the sentiments they contain or raise, 
were unknown to the writers of Greece, In 
expressing them, therefore, the translators 
were often at a loss ; and then, for want of 
a corresponding or equivalent word to con- 
vey their author's meaning fully, they were 
constrained to do the best they could, by 
approximation. The letter written by the 
German Jews, residing in England, to their, 
foreign brethren, recommending Doctor 
Kennicott to their protection and assistance 
in his Biblical pursuits, inserted by him in 
his Dissertatio Generalise (a valuable edi- 
tion of which, with many additions, was 
published by Bruns, in octavo, at Bruns- 

VOL. T. c 
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wick, m 1783), is a curious specimen of 
the language of a Jew, when he attempts 
to express modem, and, in respect to him, 
foreign ideas, in the Hebrew language. 
One of the most striking peculiarities in the 
Greek Testament is, the total absence of 
the dual number. Mr. Marsh's observa- 
ticMis on this singular circumstance^ (see his 
note 67, to ch. 4. 55. of Michaelis), deserve 
great consideration, 

II, 2. With respect to the History of the 
Septuagint^ there scarcely is a subject of 
literature upon which more has been writ* 
ten, or of which less, with any degree of 
certainty, is known. The popular account 
of its being madejn the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at the suggestion of Aristeas, 
and under the direction of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, by seventy or seventy-two Jews, 
shut up in cells, appears to be generally 
exploded. The prevailing opinion is, that 
it was made at Alexandria, at different 
times, and by different interpreters; but 
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that all of them were Jews. The Penta- 
teuch) the book of Job, and the Proverbst 
are the part$ of the version most admired. 
The principal editions are, — Aldus's, pub- 
lished in 1518, from several manuscripts, 
with frequent glosses, and some mixtures 
from the other versions; — the Roman, pub- 
hshed in 1587> from the Vatican manu- 
script, but not exactly, some readings of 
consequence having been transferred to it, 
and some chasms in it having been filled 
up, from other manuscripts; — Mr. Grabe's, 
printed at Oxford in 1707, from tlie famous 
Alexandrine Manuscript; — and Professor 
Breitinger's, published at Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, in 1730— 1732, -in four volumes 
quarto. I'he last edition is particularly 
valuaWe, because it not only contains the 
text of Grabe's edition, or the Alexandrine 
Manuscript, but because, in the margin at 
the bottom of the page, it has the principal 
variations of the Roman edition of 1587, 
or l^e Vatican Manuscript. To these edi- 
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tions should be added, the Complutensian, 
published in 1515. Dr. Owen says, that 
it adheres to no particular copy; but that, 
taking out of all, the readings which came 
nearest to the Hebrew text, it may be 
looked upon rather as a new translation, 
than the antient Greek version of the Se- 
venty. Before him Monsieur Huet had 
observed, {Dissertatiom Rectieillis par Mon- 
sieur rAbbS de Tilladetj Paris 1712, vol. i. 
p. 473—475,) that, " when the version of 
" the Seventy was printed in the Bible of 
" Complutum, the Editors did not follow 
" the Antient Manuscripts of that version, 
" but altered the copy before them, from 
" citations in the writings of the fathers, so 
" that the text published by them was irre- 
" gular, confused, and made up of cita- 
" tions; and therefore, when at a subse- 
" quent time it came to be compared with 
" the Antient Manuscripts, which ought to 
" have been done by the Editors, it lost its 
" authority.'* The version of the Septua- 
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gint is generally cited by the fathers. Re- 
spectable writers, as Salmasius, Bochart, 
Capellus, and Abarbanel, have asserted, 
that it was the text made use of by Jose- 
phus, in the composition of his Hebrew 
Antiquities: the contrary opinion is main- 
tained by Dr. Hody, but he concedes that 
Josephus followed it on some occasions : 
and it seems generally admitted that it was 
always followed by Philo. That the Evan- 
gelists sometimes cite the version of the 
Seventy, even in places where it differs 
from the present Hebrew Text, is clear : but, 
as the writer of the critique on this Work 
in the British Review for December 1799 
justly observes, ** we must not therefore 
" conclude, that Christ himself quoted from 
" the Septuagint. He conversed with the 
" Jews of Palestine in the language of their 
" country, that is the Aramaean ; his quo- 
" tations therefore were in that language ; 
** and, if he did not use the words of an 
" established Targum, which however is 
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" not improbable, he must be supposed to 
" have given his own Aramaean translation, 
" not of a Greek version, but of the Hebrew 
" original. On the other hand, in Greek 
" Gospels, written for the use of Greek 
" Christians, quotations from the Old Tcs- 
" tament, even such as had been made by 
" Christ himself, were frequently delivered 
" in the words of the established Greek 
" version, in the same manner as an Eng- 
** lish translator, in rendering a German 
" theological work, would use the words of 
" the established English version of the 
" Bible, where the author had quoted that 
•^ of Luther/' Monsieur Huet, {de claria 
mterpretibu$)y observes, that the Asiatic 
Jews, whose metropolis was Babylon, used 
the Paraphrase of Onkelos; the western 
Jews, whose capital was Alexandria, used 
the version of the Sepluagint; the Jews of 
Palestine used the Targum of Jerusalem* 

It may not be improper, in this place, to 
observe, that it is by no means clear, what 
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limguage was generally spoken in Palestine, 
in the time of our Saviour, Some, as de 
Rossi in ItaJy, and Pfankuche in Germany, 
maintain it was the Syriac or Aramaean ; 
others, as Diodati of Naples, contend il 
was the Greek: a middle, and certainly a 
very probable opinion, is that of Professor 
Paulas, who, in his two Programmata, 
lately published at Jena, with the title, 
^ Verosimilia de Jtuieis Palestinensibus^ Je$u 
" etiatn atque Apostolisy non Aramcea diakct^f 
** sed Gr<tcA quoquc Aramctaizante^ locutis" 
seems to prove, tliat, though the Aramaean 
was, at the time, the mother language of 
Palestine, the Greek, or Hebraeo-Greek, 
was likewise so current in Galilee, and still 
more at Jerusalem, that our Saviour and 
his apostles, might, when they judged it 
best adaptexl to their purposes, employ it 
in their conversations or ivi itings, equally 
with or in preference to the Syriac. 

A splendid ediliwi of the Septuagint is 
now preparing at Oxford, under the care 
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of Dr. Holmes. It is an imitation of Doc- 
tor Kennicott's Bible, containing a col- 
lation, from manuscripts found in the 
different libraries, both in this country and 
on the continent. Those collations have, 
of course, in general been made, and the 
descriptions given, by persons resident in 
the several places, and Doctor Holmes has 
certainly employed, for this purpose, men 
of distinguished literary character. The 
first volume, comprizing tiie whole Penta- 
teuch, is pubhshed, and presents a great 
number of various readings ; the compa- 
rative claims of which to genuineness, we 
hope some future Griesbach will estimate: 
but it will be a most arduous task, on ac- 
count of the probable intermixture of the 
other versions with that of the Septu- 
agint. Doctor Holmes has also published 
Daniel in the Versions of Theodotion and 
the Seventy, with various readings of ma- 
nuscripts, printed editions, fathers, and 
antient versions. — Something of the same 
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comprehensive kind as Dr. Holmes's col- 
lation, should be attempted for the antient 
Latin versions; but this, on account of 
their variety, will be a still more arduous 
enterprize. 

The Septuagint has always been of the 
highest authority in the church of Rome : 
but, in the middle ages, it was little known, 
and hardly ever used. ' It is the authentic 
version of the Greek church ; the early 
Latin versions were generally translations 
from it. In many instances it diflfers ma- 
terially from the Hebrew. In the Penta- 
teuch, the version of the Seventy approaches 
nearer to the Samaritan, than to the Hebrew 
text. The difference between it and the 
Hebrew has not yet been accounted for on 
satisfactory grounds. At firet, it was un- 
favourably received by tlie Jews. But the 
number of Hellenistic Jews increasing, and 
a Greek translation of the Sacred Writings 
being necessary for them, it came into use 
among them, and was sometimes used in 
the Synagogues in Judaea. The antient 
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fethers generally referring to it in their con- 
troveisies with the Jews, it grew out of 
favour with them: and some of the Tal- 
mudists have spoken of it, in the strongest 
terms of reprobation. They declare, that 
the day in which it was made, was as fatal 
to Israel, as that of the golden calf: that, 
in consequence of it, the earth was, for 
three days, covered with darkness ; and an 
annual fast, on the 8th of December, was 
established- 

n. 3. Connected with the history of the 
Septaagint is, the History of the other Ver- 
mm made of the Old Testament^ from the 
Hebrew into Greeks in the early ages of 
Christianity J and the Biblical labours of Ori- 
gen. The first of these versions was made 
by Aqmla^ who from a Christian became a 
Jew, and was accused of designedly mis- 
translating those passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, which establish the divine mission 
and character of Christ, He pubhshed two 
distinct translations; the firet was free; the 
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last and most in use, was servile. He was 
followed by Symmachm^ whose translation 
is supjx)sed to have been clear and elegant; 
and by Theodotion^ whose translation was 
thought to be more liberal than the second 
of Aquila, but more strict than the version 
of Synmiachus* A fifth, a sixth, and a 
seventh version of some parts of the Old 
Testament were made; the authors of them 
are unknown. 

II. 4. The Biblical labours of Origen are 
known under the appellation of his Tetra- 
ples, Hexaples, Octaples, and Enneaples, 
The Tetraples contained, in four columns^ 
the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Seventy, and Theodotion. Having dis- 
covered two other versions, he added them 
to the Tetraples* They constituted together 
the Hexaples. By prefixing to them the 
Hebrew text, and transcribing it, in a se- 
parate column, in Greek letters, he in- 
creased them to Octaples. He afterwards 
added to them a separate version of the 
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Psalms. With that, they are called his 
Enneaples. So that, the first column con- 
tained the Hebrew text in Hebrew letters; 
the second, the Hebrew in Greek letters ; 
the third, the version of Aquila; the fourth, 
the version of Symmachus ; the fifth, the 
Greek text of the Septuagint ; the sixth, the 
version of Theodotion ; the seventh, his fifth 
Greek edition; the eighth, his sixth Greek 
edition ; the ninth, his last version of the 
Psalms. 

In all his labours, he appears to have 
directed his attention principally to the 
Septuagint, with a view to make it conform 
to the Hebrew text. For this purpose, 
leaving the text itself of the Septuagint 
untouched, he shewed, by certain marks, 
the differences between it and the Hebrew 
text. His admirers and followers are ac- 
cused of want of a similar respect for the 
text of the Septuagint ; they are charged 
with altering the text itself, to make it con- 
form to the Hebrew. If the charge be 
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founded, there may be a wide difference 
between the present and the original text 
of the Septuagint ; and the discovery of a 
manuscript anterior to the time of Origen, 
or bearing evident marks of expressing the 
original text of such a manuscript, would 
be an invaluable acquisition. 



III. 



III. 1. This leads to the Books of 
THE New Testament. Most probably 
all of them were originally written in Greek, 
except the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews. The 
Style of the writers has a considerable affi- 
nity with that of the Septuagint version; 
but it is much more free from Hebraisms, 
and approaches somewhat nearer to the 
Greek idiom: in each, however, the He- 
brew phraseology is discernible. To men- 
tion some particulars, — in eacli, the same 
use is made of the double substantive, to 
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supply the Jewish want of adjectives, as 
** kingdom and glory" to express a " glo- 
" rious kingdom r " mouth and wisdom" 
to express a " wise discourse/' In eacfa^ 
the words, " of Grod/' are used to denote 
the superlative degree, in comparison; as 
" the mountains of God'^ and " the cedars 
" of God'' for " very high mountains'' and 
" very high cedars." In each, we observe 
the difficulty, and, on many occasions, the 
impracticability of accommodating the con- 
jugations of the Hebrew language to the 
Greek modes and voices, and the Hebrew 
connectives to the Greek particles and pre- 
positions. But, besides a peculiarity q£ 
style, from the perpetual recurrence of 
Jewish phraseology, the New Testament 
has, in common with the Old, the leading 
features of the Oriental style of instruc- 
tion, — short aphoristic sentences, and fre- 
quent use of allegory and parable. In each, 
extreme simplicity of phrase is joined, 
|;hroughout, to extreme boldness and pomp 
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of imagery; and both are rendered the 
more striking by their proximity. This is 
fi^uently ' seen in the most familiar dis* 
courses recorded of Christ by the Evan- 
gelists. Even in the Sermon on the Mounts 
the subject and the simile are often united 
in a manner which the nations of the West 
have never employed out of poetry. In 
these, and in many other instances, a consi« 
derable degree of simiUtude is discoverable 
between the Greek of the Septuagint, and 
the Greek of the New Testament: in some 
respects, however, the Greek of the New 
Testament has strong peculiarities. 

III. 2. One of the most striking of these 
was a consequence of the Rabbinical doc-- 
trines and disputes, which, at the time of 
Christ^s mission, prevailed in Judaea. Not- 
withstanding the unsocial temper and ha^ 
bits of the Jews, and their decided aversion 
from intercommunity with strangers, it Was 
impossible that such numbersof them should 
inhabit the cities of Greece, without im- 
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bibing something of the literary and inqui- 
sitive spirit of that people. The conse- 
quence was, that they gave into a variety 
of disputes. The principal sects, into which 
they were divided, were those of the Pha-- 
risees and the Sadducees. The former had 
subsisted one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the birth of Christ: they gave too much 
to tradition, and deluged the plain simpli- 
city of the Mosaic law in a multitude of 
scriptural glosses and comments. They af- 
fected great austerity of morals, and prac- 
tised numberless superstitions. They held 
the chief offices in church and state, and 
had the greatest influence over the common 
people. The Sadducees were a more an- 
cient sect: they were distinguished by their 
adherence to the word of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, interpreting it always in its most literal 
sense, and rejecting, with contempt, all tra- 
ditionary reasonings and observances; But 
at the same time that they professed a strict, 
not to say a bigoted, adherence to the Law 
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of Moses, they held, by a strange contra- 
diction, the loosest opinions. They denied 
a fiiture state, and, as far as is consistent 
with any belief in the Holy Writings, were 
Epicureans both in practice and theory. 
In opposition to the Phaiisees, who inclined 
to fatalbm, they maintained the freedom of 
the human will. They avoided interfering 
in public concerns,- and were few in num- 
ber, but of the highest quality. The Scribes 
had originally their name from transcribing, 
or making copies of the Law. By degrees, 
they became the expounders of it. They 
may be considered as the public teachers of 
the Jewish theology. Like all others, who 
held offices, or interfered in public con- 
cerns, they w;ere under the guidance, and 
obliged to profess the principles and imi« 
tate the manners, of the Pharisees. The 
Herodians were not so much a religious as 
a political sect, attached to Herod, during 
bis life, and to his sons, after his decease. 

VOL. I. D 
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Hetod, whether an Idumaean by birth, or 
descended, as many suppose, from one of 
the Jewish families, who returned from the 
Babylonish captivity, unquestionably be- 
longed to a family which had long professed 
the Jewish reUgion, and was ranked among 
the tribe of Judah* But he seems to have 
had neither external reverence, nor internal 
respect J for the religious institutions of his 
country. He built temples in the Grecian 
taste; erected statues for idolatrous wor* 
ship; adopted j in his ordinary habits of 
life^ Roman manners and Roman usages; 
and, in his public capacity, was absolutely 
devoted artd subservient to Roman politics. 
This brought upon him the hatred of the 
Pharisees,^ who were zealously attached to 
the independence of their country, and bore 
the Roman yoke with the utmost indig- 
nation. But many of the Jews, pardcu* 
larly of the. Sadducees, embraced his poli- 
ticS) and, on that account, received from 
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their countrymen the name of Herodiahs ; 
an appellation, in the general notion of the 
Jews, of the highest contumely. 

The Essens differed from all the sects we 
have mentioned, as they estranged them- 
selves not only from politics and public af- 
fairs, but, as much as the nature of man 
and the constitution of society admit, from 
the common concerns and intercourse of 
private life. " They held,'^ says the Bishop 
of Dromore, " 1st, that God was surrounded 
" by Demons or Angels, who were media- 
" tors with God, and therefore to be wor- 
" shipped: 2. that the soul is defiled by the 
** body; that all bodily enjoyments hurt 
" the soul, which they believed to be im^ 
" mortal, though they seem to have denied 
" the resurrection of the Body, as it would 
" only render the soul sinful by being re- 
" united to it. 3. That there was a great 
"mystery in numbers, particularly in the 
" number, seven: they therefore attributed 
" a natural holiness to the seventh or sab- 
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" bath day, which they observed more 
" strictly than the other Jews. They spent 
" their time mostly in contemplation; ab- 
" stained from marriage and every gratifi- 
" cation of the senses/' They were divided 
into classes, were govemed by superiors, 
and were chiefly employed in agriculture. 

The principal points in dispute, among 
the sects we have mentioned, respected the 
law of Moses, the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, future rewards 
and punishments, and the nature of virtue. 
All admitted the divine authority of the 
law of Moses: the Pharisees added to it, a 
body of traditionary law, which, they said, 
was equally of divine authority and entitled 
to equal respect: this traditionary law was 
wholly rejected by the Sadducees and 
Essens. According to the Pharisees, the 
sacred text had a double sense; one, ex- 
pressed by the plain natural meaning of 
the words; the other, enveloped in their 
mysterious import. The Sadducees rigidly 
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adhered to the natural meaning of the 
words: the Essens contended, that the 
words of the law, in their natural meaning, 
were void of all power; and that the things, 
expressed by them, were images of holy 
and celestial objects; they professed to re- 
nounce the outward letter, and to' consider 
the law as an allegorical system of spiritual 
and mysterious truth. The Sadducees de- 
nied the resurrection and a future life; the 
Pharisees believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, which extended both to soul and 
body; the Essens believed in the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments; but maintained 
that they extended to the soul alone. The 
Pharisees courted popular applause by an 
ostentation of pubUc sanctity, and a rigid 
attention to the ceremonies of the written 
and traditionary law. The Sadducees treated 
the sanctity and ceremonies of the Pharisees 
with contempt, as marks of weakness and 
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superstition, and rested their own claim to 
respect on good actions and elegant man- 
ners. The Essens placed religion in con- 
templative indolence, which they thought 
debased by any social attachment to man. 
The doctrines of the Pharisees were popular 
with the multitude, those of the Sadducees 
with the great. The Essens were Utile 
known out of their own communities. It is 
observable that while the Gospel abounds 
with reproofs of the Pharisees and Sad-r 
ducees, the Essens are not once nan^ in 
it : but it is supposed that St. Paul, in hi^ 
first Epistle to Timothy, and his Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, often refers 
to them, 

III. 3. It deserves attention thatMichaelis, 
(Intr. Vol. III. Part I. % 2, 3, 4, 5), and 
other German writers have shown, that some 
passages, both of the Old and New Testa^ 
ment, and particularly the first Chapter of 
St. John's Gospel, refer to the tenets of the 
Gnostics and Sabiam,. The former were a 
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species of Maoichaeans, who existed in 
the east, long before the birth of Christ; 
and several of their errors were fancifully 
accommodated by some of the earliest 
Christians to the second person of the Tri- 
,nity, and the mystmes of the Incarnation 
and Passion.— The principal error of the 
latter, was, that they ascribed to St. John 
the Baptist, a greater authority, than to 
Christ. Michaelis contends, that, St. John 
the Evangelist begins his Gospel with a 
series of aphorisms, as counterpositions to 
the doctrine of these heretics, and after- 
wards relates several speeches and miracles 
of Christ, which the truth of these aphorisms 
pointedly confirms. The whole passage de- 
serves the reader's serious attention. 

Such was the state of the religious sects 
among the Jews at the time of the birth of 
our Saviour. The Rabbins, or the teachers 
of each sect, defended their tenets with the ^ 
greatest zeal and pertinacity. 

III. 4. All of them, however, agreed in 
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thinking that their religious tenets and ob- 
servances were the only objects worthy of 
their attention. It followed, that their lite- 
rary controversies, instead of embracing, 
like those of the philosophical sects of the 
Pagans, the wide circle of general literature, 
tpere directed and confined to their religion 
and religious institutions, and were exhausted 
in questions and discussions immediately, or 
remotely, referrible to those objects. They 
were sometimes striking by tlieir refinement 
and abstruseness, but were often idle and 
visionary. These religious contentions ne- 
cessarily produced a considerable eflfect on 
the language of the Jews; and, whether 
they expressed themselves in Greek or in 
Hebrew, led them to adopt new terms and 
expressions. These, which may be called 
Rabbinisms, frequently occur in the New 
Testament, 

III- 5. Another peculiarity of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, is its occa- 
signal Latinism. This was originally owing 
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to their political subserviency to the Ro- 
mans. Thie celebrated prophecy of Jaicob 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) had foretold, " that the 
"sceptre should not depart from Judah, 
" nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
" the Shiloh should come.*' Both antient 
and modeim Jews agree, that the Messiah 
was designed by tlie Shiloh. When the 
Assyrian monarch led the ten tribes of Is- 
rael into captivity, the sceptre departed 
from them^ and the lawgiver from their feet. 
But, when the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin were can ied captives to Baby- 
lon, they were permitted to live as a distinct 
people, under their own rulers and gover- 
nors:, and we find, that. Cyrus ordered the 
vessels of the temple to be delivered to the 
Prince of Judah; 1 Esdras i. 8. Thus the 
sceptre and the lawgiver were preserved to 
Judah, and remained to him, till Judaea 
was reduced to a Roman province. The 
first interference of the Romans, as con- 
querors, in the afiairs of Judsea, was in con- 
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sequence of their conquest of Syria. From 
that time, they appointed the High Priests. 
Still, though they changed the order of 
succession at their pleasure, they uniformly 
confined their choice to one of the sacer- 
dotal family. In other respects, they left 
the Jews in the full possession, both of their 
civil and ecclesiastical government, till the 
death of Archelaus, the immediate sue* 
cessor of Herod. The year after his death,^ 
they reduced Judeea into a Roman pro* 
vince. Then it was, that the power of life 
and death was taken from the Jews, and 
justice was, from that time, administered in 
the name and by the laws of Rome. Then, 
therefore, but not till then, the scepitre de- 
parted from Judahj and the lawgiver from 
his feet. The precise year, when this event 
happened, it may be difficult to ascertain: 
but the judicial forms, professed to be ob-^ 
served on the trial and condemnation of our 
Saviour, and the exclamation of the Jews, 
we have no king but Caesar,'' irrefragably 



« 
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shew, that it had then arrived. — It may 
easily be conceived what effect the over^ 
powering influence and dominion of Rome 
would have, both on the written and the 
spoken language of Judsea. 

III. 6. The New Testament abounds 
also with expressions introduced into it, in 
consequence of the unavoidable intercourse 
of the Jews with tlieir Asiatic^ Syrian^ and 
Arabian neighbours. It is observable, that 
here, as in most other instances, where Asia 
is spoken of, with a reference to the New 
Testament, the word denotes a very small 
part of the territory generally included un- 
der that denomination. It denotes, in its 
largest sense, the continent of the world, on 
the eastern front of Europe; in a less large 
sense, the great peninsula between the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, or the Black Sea, and the Me-r 
diterranean; in a more confined sense, the 
proconsular Asia, or the Asia Propria of 
Ptolemy, comprising Lydia, Ionia, Caria, 
Mysia, Phrygia, and the proconsular Hel- 
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lespont: but, in the New Testament, it ge- 
nerally denotes a still narrower tract of coun- 
try, — that part only of the proconsular Asia, 
which comprises the country of Ephesus 
and Lydia. In many parts of this country 
the Jews settled: and the industry of com- 
mentators has traced in some parts of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, certain marks of the 
Cilician dialect. In other instances they 
have traced the language of Persia, Arabia, 
and particularly of Syria. 

III. ?• It should also be observed, that, 
among the Jews themsehes^ there was a consi- 
deraUe difference of dialect. The first divi- 
sion of the country was that by Joshua, of 
the whole land of Canaan among the twelve 
tribes. To this, a total end was put, by the 
destruction of the ten tribes by Salmanasar, 
and of the two remaining tribes by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. After the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon, and at least 
as early as their govemnient under the As- 
monaean princes, the nation was distin- 
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guished by a fourfold distinction. The first 
was Judaea, including Idumaea; the second, 
was Samaria; the third, was Galikea, dis^ 
tinguished into the Galilaea Superior, oir the 
parts bordering on Phoenicia and Syria, and 
the Galilaea Inferior, comprising Tiberias, 
Nazareth,Caphemaum, the ItabyrianMoun- 
tain, and the Decapolis; the fourth, was Pe* 
raea, which comprised, with some increase, 
the poition of the promised Land, occupied 
by the tribes of Ruben and Gad. All of 
them were under the government of Herod 
the Great. Upon his death, Augustus al- 
lotted Judsea, Idumsea and Samaria, to hi3 
son Archelaus, under the title of Ethnarch; 
Galilaea and Peraea, to Herod Antipas, an- 
other of his sons, under the title of Tetrarch; 
and Ituraea, and Trachonitis, and the great- 
est part of the country beyond the Jordan, 
to Phihp, his other son, uinderthe same title. 
Sometime afterwards, Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas were banished, and the territories 
in their governments were reduced into a 
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Roman province. On the death of Philip, 
the territory in his government was added 
to the proconsulate of Syria. Each of these 
divisions had its own provincial dialect. 
The speech of Peter, when Christ appeared 
before the tribunal of Caiphas, betrayed 
him to be a Galilaean. But a difference of 
dialect was the slightest of the many points 
of difference between the Samaritans and 
the general body of the Jews. They were 
of a different origin; the Samaritans being 
a mixed body of people, chiefly Cuthites, 
but all of heathenish extraction, sent by the 
king of Assyria to repeople the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, whom he had carried into 
banishment. Some time after their arrival 
in the land of Israel, they embraced the 
worship of the true God, and built a temple 
to his honour on mount Gerizim, asserting 
against the Jews, that it was the place con- 
secrated by God himself to his worship. It 
is supposed, that they worshipped sevenU 
heathen deities in conjunction with the trudi 
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God. Religious hatred seems never to have 
been carried further than it was between 
the Jews and the Samaritans. They ad- 
mitted the divine authority of the Penta- 
teuch, but rejected the other books of the 
Old Testament 

The Samaritan Pentateuch has been a 
subject of much discussion. Care must be 
taken to distinguish between the Pentateuch 
in the Hebrew language, but in the letters 
of the Samaritan alphabet, and the version 
of the Pentateuch, in the Samaritan lan- 
guage. One of the most important differ- 
ences between the Samaritan and the He- 
brew text, respects the duration of the pe- 
riod between the deluge and the. birth of 
Abraham. The Samaritan text makes it 
longer by some centuries than the Hebrew 
text; and the Septuagint makes it longer 
by some centuries than the Samaritan. It 
is observable, that, in her authentic transla- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church follows the computation ex- 
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pressed in the Hebrew text: and in her 
Martyrology, follows that of the Seventy* 
See an excellent Dissertation, by Father 
Tournemine, De Anms Patriarcharuniy at 
the end of his edition of Menochius, 2 vol. 
fol. Paris. 17 19* The arguments of Don 
Pezron {tAntiquitS des Temps retabUe^ and 
Defense de rAntiquitS des Temps\ in favour 
of the Chronology of the Septuagint, are 
very strong, and are countenanced by every 
probable system of the chronology of ori- 
ental nations. A shorter period, than that 
of the Septuagint, is scarcely reconcileable 
with their chronology. 

Such was the general state of the Jews, 
as far as it may be supposed to have influ- 
enced their language, at the time of the 
arrival of Christ. Whatever influence it 
had on their language when they expressed 
themselves in Hebrew, the same, and not 
in a less degree, it had on it, when they 
expressed lliemselves in Greek. 
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IV. 



The Biblical labours of Origen and St« 
Jerom are well Jknown, and are mentioned 
in these observations. From the death 
OP St. Jebom, to the jrevival of let- 
ters UNDER THE PONTIFICATE OP LeO 

THE Xth, a period of about one thousand 
years, now comes under consideration. 

IV. 1. The comparatively low state of 
Uteraturcy cmd of the arts and sciences^ dur* 
mg this middle age^ must be acknowledged; 
but justice claims our gratitude to the ve- 
^ nerable body of men, who strove against 
the barbarism of the times, and to whose 
exertions we principally owe the precious 
remains of sacred or prophane antiquity, 
which survived that calamitous aera. For 
whatever has been preserved to us of the 
writers of Greece or Rome; for all we know 
of the language of those invaluable writers; 
for all the monuments of our holy religion; 

VOL. I. E 
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for the sacred writings which contain the 
word of God ; and for the traditions of the 
wise and the good respecting it, we are 
almost wholly indebted, under providence, 
to the 2eai and exertions of the priests and 
monks of the church of Rome, during the 
middle age. If, during thia period, there 
were a decay of taste and learning, it is 
wholly to be ascribed to the general ruin 
and devastation, brought on the Christian 
world, by the inroads and conquests of the 
barbarians, and the other events, which were 
the causes or consequences, of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. Besides, 
while we admit and lament, we should not 
exaggerate, the literary degradation of tiie 
times we speak of. Biblical literature, the 
immediate subject of the present inquiry, 
was by no means entirely neglected. Dr. 
Hody, in his most learned Hktoria Scholas- 
tica Hebraici Textm Vermnwrnqtie GroBcce et 
LatifkB Vulgai^Bj places this circumstance 
beyond the reach of controversy. He proves. 
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that there never was a time, even in the 
darkest ages, when the study of the original 
language of- the Holy Writings was wholly 
neglected. In England alone, the works of 
Venerable Bede, Holy Robert of Lincoln, 
and Roger Bacon, shew how greatly it was 
prized and pursued there, 

IV, 2. Copies of works were not then 
multiplied, at the party^s will, by the in- 
stantaneous operation of the press. They 
were transcribed by the labour of indivi- 
duals, a task of infinite pains and persever- 
ance, and to which, (for gain was out of 
the question), nothing but the conscientious 
and unwearied industry/ of a religious copyist 
was equal. To this GerhardusTychsen, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and oriental literature, 
formerly at Butzow, now at Rostock, (the 
two Universities of Butzow and Rostock 
being united), in his Tentamen de variis Co- 
dicum HebrcBorum Veteris Testamenti MSS. 
Rostockiif 1772, bears ample testimony. He 
observes, that all manuscripts of the Maso- 
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rah, with figures of dragons, sphinxes, bears, 
hogs, or any other of the unclean animals; 
all manuscripts of the Testament, with the 
Vulgate translation, or corrected to it, or 
corrected to the Septuagint version; all ma- 
nuscripts, not written with black ink, or in 
which there are words written in gold let- 
ters, or where the words or the margin are 
illuminated; and all manuscripts, where the 
word Adonai is written instead of the word 
Jehovah, were written by Christians, and 
not by Jews. " I am sensible,'' says he, 
" that it is the general opinion, that the 
^* study of the fine arts was buried during 
" the middle ages* It is not, however, less 
" certain, that, while during many ages, li- 
" terature was crushed every where else, she 
*'. found a refuge in monasteries. From un- 
" exceptionable evidence, it may be shewn, 
" that, while some of jhe monks applied 
" themselves to the study of divinity, medi- 
" cine, or dialectic, others made themselves 
*' thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew 
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** language, in order to confound the Jews, 
^' in their disputes with them, by producing 
" the original text: others, (of whom some 
" were proselytes from the Jewish religion), 
" attained the highest skill in Calligraphy, 
" and copied Hebrew manuscripts/' — " I 
" cannot deny,'' he says in another part of 
his work, " that in Spain, formerly the pa- 
" radise and nursery of monks, calligraphy 
" arrived at its summit of excellence^ parti- 
" cularly in monasteries. The Jews, with 
" whom Spain at that time abounded, ap- 
" pear to have learnt it from them. In 
" proof of this assertion, I may appeal to 
" some Hebrew manuscripts, which I my- 
" self have seen, where the letters through- 
'^ out are so equal, that the whole has the 
" appearance of print. Frequently, after 
" reflecting on this singular circumstance, 
"J have been inclined to think, that the 
" monks, who cultivated the study of Cal- 
" hgraphy with great eagerness, had the 
"forms of all the letters of the alphabet. 
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" impressed into or engraved out of thin 
" plates; that whole pages or columns of 
" these plates were placed under the parch- 
" ment or vellum, on which it was intended 
** to write, so that, by drawing a pencil over 
" them, the monks were able to produce 
** this surprising equahty of letters; or, it 
" may have been that the shapes or forms 
** of the letters were first imprinted upon 
" the parchment or vellum, and afterwards 
" filled up/' The monks of England equally 
excelled in sacred Calligraphy. " There was 
" not one religious person at Woolstrop, but 
" that he could and did use, either embro- 
^' thering, writing book with very fair hand, 
" making their own garments, carving, paint- 
^' ing or grafting/' Stripe's Memoirs^ voL i. 
255. Such is the acknowledged merit of the 
monks as transcribers of the Holy Writings. 
IV. 3. The Jews bestowed on the copies 
made by them, even an excess of care. It 
has been a constant mle with them, that, 
whatever is considered as corrupt, shall 
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never be used, but shall be burnt, or other- 
wise destroyed. A book of the law, want- 
ing but one letter, with one letter too much, 
or with an error in one single letter, written 
with any thing but ink, or written on parch- 
ment made of the hide of an unclean ani- 
mal, or on parchment not purposely pre^ 
pared for that use, or prepared by any but 
an Israelite, or on skins of parchment tied 
together by unclean strings, shall be holden 
to be corrupt: that no word shall be writ- 
ten, without a line first drawn on the parch- 
ment; no word written by heart, or without 
having been first pronounced orally by the 
writer: that, before he writes the name of 



section. These Maimonides mentions, as 
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some of the principal rules to be observed 
in copying the sacred rolls. Even to this 
day, it is an obligation on the persons who 
copy the Sacred Writings, for the use of the 
Synagogue, to pbserve them. Those who 
have not seen the rolls, used in the Syna- 
gogues, can have no conception of the ex- 
quisite beauty, correctness and equality of 
the writing. 



V. 



But the attention of the Jews was by 
no means confined to the writing of the 
copies of the Holy Word; they made al- 



The persons who were employed in it, and 
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who afterwards received from it the name 
of Masorites, were some Jewish literati, 
who flourished after the commencement of 
the Christian aera. With a reverential, not 
to say superstitious attention, of which his- 
tory does not furnish an instance, to be 
urged in comparison with it, they counted 
iall the verses, words, and letters, of ail the 
twenty-four books of the Old Testament, 
and of each of those twenty-four books, 
and of every section, of each book, and of 
all its subdivisions, " The matter of the 
Massoray' says Mr. Lewis, in his Origines 
HebrcBcty vol. iv» p. 156, " consists in critical 
" r^oaxks upon the venrses, words, letters, 
" and vowel points of the Hebrew text. 
*' The Massorets were the Ami who distin- 
" guished the books and sections of books 
" into verses, and marked the number of 
i of the words and letters 
; the verses, where they 
was something forgot; the 
" words, which they beUeved to be changed; 
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" the letters, which thej thought supers 
" fluous; the repetitions of the same verses; 
" the diflFerent reading the words which are 
•* redundant or defective; the number of 
^^ times that the same word is found in the 
" beginning, middle, or end of a verse; the 
" different significations of the same word; 
" the agreement or conjunction of one word 
" with another; the number of words that 
" are printed above; which letters are pro- 
" nounced, and which are turned upside 
" down; and such as hang perpendicular; 
" and took the number of each; it was they, 
" in short, who invented the vowel points, 
" the accents, and made divers critical re- 
** maiics upon the punctuation, and abun* 
" dance of other things of equal import* 



«< an/v, " 
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^ the Pentateuch* Father Simon gives an 
" account of a manuscript copy, which he 
" saw, where that part of the Massora that 
" belonged to the letters, was to this pur- 
" pose. " There are twelve parscioths, or 
" great sections, in Genesis: there are forty- 
" three of those which are called sedarim, 
^' or orders: thei^ are one thousand five 
" hundred and thirty-four verses, twenty 
" thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
" words, seventy-eight liiousand one hun- 
" dred letters; and the midst of the book 
" consists in these words, Ve al harbeka 
" tihieh, in chap, xxvii. ver. 40. There are 
^* five points (these are points made on the 
" top of some letters mentioned by St. Je- 
" rom)» Exodus has eleven parscioths, 
" thirty-three sedarim, one thousand two 
" hundred and nine verses, sixteen thou- 
" sand five hundred and thirteen words, 
" sixty-three thousand four hundred and 
" sixty^-seven letters; and these words, Elo- 
" him lo tekallel, in chap. xxii. ver. 27. are 
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" in the very middle of this book. There are 
" in Leviticus ten parscioths, twenty-five se- 
" darim, eight hundred and fifty-nine verses, 
" eleven thousand nine hundred and two 
" words, forty-four thousand nine hundred 
" and eighty-nine letters; and these words, 
'* Vehannc^a bibesar, in chap. xv. ver. 7* 
" are the middle words. There are in Num- 
" bers ten parscioths, thirty-three sedarim, 
'' one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
" eight verses, sixteen thousand seven hun- 
" dred and seven words, sixty-two thousand 
" five hundred and twenty-nine letters; and 
" these words, Ve haia^is asher ebehar, in 
" chap. xvii. ver. 20. are the middle words. 
" There are in Deuteronomy ten parscioths, 
" thirty-one sedarim, nine hundred and fifty- 
" five verses, sixteen thousand three hun- 
" dred and ninety-four words, fifty-four 
" thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
" letters; and the middle words of this book 
" are, Ve ascita alpi hadavar, in chap. xvii. 
r* ver. 10.'' 
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Such is the celebrated Masorah of the 
Jews. Originally it did not accompany 
the text: afterwards the greatest part of it 
was written in the margin. To bring it into 
the margin, it was necessary to abridge the 
work itself. This abridgment was called 
the Masorah Parva. Being found too short, 
a more copious abridgment of it was in- 
serted. This, in contradistinction to the 
other Masorah, was called the Masorah 
Magna.. The omitted parts were added at 
the end of the text, and this was called the 
Masorah Finalis. 

V. 2. In the Jewish manuscripts and 
printed editions, a word is often found with 
a small circle annexed to it, or with an 
asterisk over it, and a word written in the 
margin of the same line. The former is 
called the Kethibh, the latter the Keri. In 
these, much mystery has been discovered 
by the Masorites. Some have supposed 
them coeval with the text ; and that they 
were communicated, verbally, by Moses 
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himself: so that he instructed the people 
generally, and the Levites, his own people, 
in particular, that the word he had written in 
such a manner, should be understood in 
such another manner, and communicated 
his reasons for it. Thisj they say, came by 
oral tradition to the Masorites, who com- 
mitted it to writing. The prevailing opi- 
nion is, that they are partly various read- 
ings, collected fix)m the time of Esdras, 
and partly critical observations, or, as they 
have been called, insinuations, of the Ma- 
sorites, to substitute proper or regular for 
improper and irregular, and sometimes de- 
cent for indecent expressions, in the text. 
It is observable, that none of them occur in 
the prophecy of Malachi. 

VI. 

The next care of the Jews was to ascer- 
tain and fix the pronunciation. With this 
view they invented the Vowel Points. To 
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understand this, it may be proper to ol> 
serve, that every language necessarily consists 
of those sounds, which are produced by the 
mere act of opening the mouth, and which 
are, therefore, called vowels; and of those, 
which are produced both by opening the 
inouth, JEtnd by particular application of its 
three principal organs^ the lips, the teeth, 
and the tongue; and which, from the joint 
operation necessary to produce them, are 
called consonants. In nK>st languages, the 
marks or signs, made use of in writing, to 
denote the vowel sounds, do not exceed 
five. But each of these is susceptible of 
the difierent inflections • of the grave, the 
slender, and the close; and those require a 
still further subdivision. Now the natural, 
or, as they may be termed, the original 
i^ounds of the vowels, may be taught by pre- 
cept; but their further modes, or at least 
the application of those modes, can only 
be acquired by practice. The consequence 
has be^i, that, in every language, the marks 
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or signs used to denote the vowel sounds^ 
by no means reach all their inflections, or 
shew their particular appUcation. The ob- 
ject of the vowel points, was to fix a written 
symbol of every sound, which the Hebrew 
vowels assumed in pronunciation, and to 
ascertain the particular sound, which each 
vowel should have in the syllable or place 
where it was used; so that a reader might 
find the exact sound by his eye, without 
any resort to usage, or any necessity for 
further instruction, than what a complete 
knowledge of the vowel points furnished. 
In the Hebrew alphabet, the vowel charac- 
ters were but three, the Aleph, the Vau, 
and the Jod, corresponding to the A, the 
U, and the I, of the Romans. These, from 
the assistance they gave to the emmciation 
of a vast variety of words, were called the 
matres lectionisy or the mothers of reading. 
But they sufficed to denote a very small 
number only, of the many vowel sounds. 
Besides,— there are many words in Hebrew, 
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which consists entirely of consonants; and 
of which, therefore, without the assistance 
of vowels, there could be no enunciation. 
To remedy this inconvenience, the Maso- 
rites invented the vowel points. They first 
settled the sounds of each of the matre^ lee- 
tiams^ and laid down general rules to fix 
the positions, where they should be sounded, 
and where they should be silent. They 
then appropriated to their purpose two sym- 
bols, the point and the straight line. These 
they multiplied and combined, both sepa- 
rately and together, into a variety of posi- 
tions and forms, and assigned to each of 
them the sound of a particular vowel. Thus, 
leaving nothing to be acquired by use, or 
even by oral instruction, (except so far as 
it extended to the doctrines of the vowel 
points), they estabhshed a corresponding 
and appropriate sign for all the vowel 
sounds in the Hebrew language, and all 
their inflections and modifications. At first 
view, it must be thought, that the effect of 

VOL. I. If 
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the Masorah in preserving the integrity of 
the text of the Hebrew, and the effect of 
the vowel points in ascertaining and fixing 
its pronunciation, must have been very 
great. But several writers of great biblical 
name have absolutely and explicitly denied 
their utility. They assert both to be a mo* 
dern invention; that the Masorah has only 
served to perpetuate the corruptions and 
imperfections of the text; and that the ap- 
plication of the vowel points to the pronun- 
ciation of the language, is a work of useless 
labour, and involves the learner in a maze 
of perplexing and disheartening difficulty. 
The Jews themselves have never admitted 
the vowel points into the rolls or manu* 
scripts used for rehgious worship, in their 
Synagogues ; and some of their ablest and 
most intelligent writers have joined in the 
opinion, that tl^y are a modem invention, 
and that, so far from facilitating, they .per- 
plex and increase the difficulty of the pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew- Few literary 
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controversies have been agitated with more 
learning, or greater warmth. Capellus was 
first in time, and certainly among the first 
in learning and ability, who contested the 
antiquity and utihty of the Masorah, and 
the vowel points: they had strenuous de- 
fenders in the two Buxtorfs. In the opi- 
nion of many writers of the first eminence, 
(among whom are reckoned Houbigant, 
L'Advocat, the late Bishop Lowth, Dr. 
Kennicott, and Dr. Geddes), the victory is 
decided in favour of Capellus. Still, how- 
ever, some writers of respectability are stre- 
nuous advocates in their favour. 

The rejection of the vowel points made 
it necessary to substitute something of equal 
power in their room. Here Capellus was 
at a loss: but, some time after the beginning 
of the present century. Monsieur Masclef, 
a Canon of Amiens, found a substitute for 
them. He considered the Aleph, He, Yau, 
Jod, Heth, and Ain, to be the original He- 
brew vowels. These he directed to be pro- 
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nounced, wherever they occurred : and,whea 
two or more consonants followed, without 
any of these supposed vowel letters, he di- 
rected, that, after each of the consonants, 
that vowel should be sounded, which is its 
auxiliary sound in the alphabet; as an E 
after a Beth; an I after a Ghimel; an U 
after a Nun; and an A after a Thau. Mo- 
dem writers have improved on this system, 
by supposing the Ain of the Hebrew al- 
phabet to correspond to the Rom^n O. 
This makes the number of Hebrew vowels 
complete. To explain the two systems more 
clearly, the following English characters, 
supplied with Hebrew points, as below, 

Gv, s, ths d r dl brd, 
render, as nearly as the sounds of the two 
languages admit, the petition in our Lord's 
Prayer, " Give us this day our daily 
bread.'' The same letters, read after the 
Masclefian system, would be pronounced. 
Give sa thas da re dala bered. It must 
be admitted, that, if the pronunciation of 
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the Hebrew, according to the vowel points, 
be the right pronunciation, the pronun- 
ciation of them, according to the Mascle- 
fian system, is miserably defective. But it 
is absolutely denied, by the advocates for 
the Masclefian system, that the pronun* 
elation, according to the vowel points, is 
the true pronunciation. A concise state- 
ment of the arguments for and against th^ 
vowel points, may be found in Houbi- 
ganfs preface to his Racines HebraiqueSy 
Paris 17S2. Those, who wish to investi- 
gate the subject further, must have re- 
course to the writings of Capellus, and the 
two Buxtorfs, who, though first in the con- 
troversy, completely exhausted the subject. 
It should be added, that Masclef never 
thought of restoring the pronunciation of 
the living language: he knew the attempt 
to be desperate; and its impracticabiUty 
was his defence. Giving up, therefore, the 
original pronunciation as irrecoverable, he 
carried his views no further, than to devise 
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some mode of pronunciation, easily to be 
acquired, by which the reader of the He- 
brew might give some utterance, right or 
wrong, it mattered not, to every word. He 
admitted, that his own was a false pronun- 
ciation: but he contended, that the Ma- 
soritic was equally false, and that the sort 
of falsehood which obtained in his, was far 
less mischievous than that of the Maaoritic. 
However, few of those who disregard the 
vowel points, at this time, follow Masclef 
entirely. When a vowel is to be supplied 
between two consonants, (which is not al- 
ways necessary), some make it a rule to 
3ouitd between them an a or an e: others, 
^whichever of the five vowels unites best 
with the letters of the word. The latter 
mode produces a tolerably good pronun- 
ciation, if care be taken to sound the sup- 
plied vowels short, and the original vowels 
of the alphabet, when they occur, long. To 
acquire a consummate knowledge of the 
Vowel points, and of the rules for their ap^ 
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plication, and to be able to pronounce the 
Hebrew language, according to them, rea- 
dily, is an arduous undertaking. Extreme 
perfection is seldom attained in it, by a per- 
son not born and educated a Jew. But 
some progress in it is necessary, even to a 
moderate knowledge of the language. The 
vowel points form a sort of cypher, convey- 
ing to those, who will take the pains to un- 
derstand it, a perpetual comment upon the 
sacred text of the Old Testament, by the 
Jewish literati. 

Doctor Semler, (Apparatus ad liheralem 
V.T. intetpretationem^ Hake 1773)j expresses 
this very forcibly: Jus fas non est^ temere 
prqjicere atque negUgere ista interpretumpub^ 
lica ministeria; sed nee Judaico stupore et 
vand reUgione nostras implere decet. 

VIL 

VII. 1. An attention to the study of the 
language, naturally produces a desire to be 
acquainted with the History of the 
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Jews. The Sacred Writings, which com- 
pose the Old Testament, lead the reader to 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, and their wars under the As- 
monsean princes: thus far also the works of 
Flavins Josephus accompany him; thence 
they lead him on] to the time of their final 
dispersion. 

Few parts of ancient history are less atr 
tended to, than that which comprehends 
the period of time, which intervened be- 
tween the return of the Jews from the 
captivity, and the birth of Christ. Yet, 
on many accounts, it deserves particular 
attention. 



Year 
of the 
Worid. 



By the decree of Cyrus, Zerub- 
babel, the prince or chief of the 
Jews, was sent to rebuild the temple 
in 3469 

Joshua, son of Josedeck, lineally 
descended from Aaron, was at that 
time high priest; and the priest 
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hood remained in his family, till it 
was assumed by Judas Macchabaeus, 
and by that means passed into the 
family of the Asmonasans. This was 
a period of 369 years 38S8 

It continued in the Asmohaeaa 
family, till they were destroyed by 
Herod — a period of 129 years. In 
the last year of his reign Christ was 
bom 3967 

The three following genealogical Tables 
will serve to explain this period. 

The first is a genealogical account of 
thp high priests, who, after the captivity, 
officiated in the temple built by Zerub- 
babel, or, as it is generally called, the Se- 
cond Temple; — from him, it is entitled 
Stemmata Zerubbabettano^Pontificia. 

The second is a genealogical Table of the 
Macchabaean, or, as they are more properly 
called, the Asmonaean princes;— from them, 
it is entitled Stemmata AsmoncBana. 

The third is a genealogical Table of He- 
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rod's family; — from his Idumaean extrac- 
tion, it is entitled Stemmata IdumcMina. 

It should be observed, that they contain 
the names of those persons only, of whom 
particular mention is made, in the Jewish 
history, and of those, through whom the 
descent to them is deduced: so that, ex- 
cept in this point of view, the Stemmata 
produced here are very incomplete. Those 
who wish to see them at full length, will 
find them in Anderson's Bx>yal Genealogies. 
The Idumaean pedigree is excellently stated 
in Relandus's Pakstina^ in the second vo- 
lume of Brotier^s Tacitus^ and more at length 
in Noldius's Historia Idumcea, published in 
Havercamp's edition of Josephus. 
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Josedeck, the fir^ of the high priests 
mentioned In the Stenmiata Zembbabel^ 
lana-Pontiftcia^ was high priest when the 
captivity began. His son assisted Zerub- 
babel in rebuilding the Temple. Eliashib 
was contemporary with Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, called in Scripture, Ahasuerus, 
who married Esther the adopted daughter 
of Mordecai. Johannan slew his brother 
Jesus. 

Manasseh, their brother, retired to Sa- 
maria, and built the Temple on mount 
Gerizim. 

In the time of the priesthood of Jad- 
duah, Alexander passed into Asia, and put 
an end to the Persian empire, by the vic- 
tories he obtained over Darius. The Jews 
thereupon became subjects of the kings of 
Macedon. This was in 3670. They con- 
tinued such, till, in 3700, Ptolemy Soter 
declared himself king of Egypt; and then 
they became a part of his subjects. In 
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3806, Antiochus Magnus, king of Syria, 
defeated the Eg3rptian army in the battle 
of Paneas, and seized all Coele-Syria and 
Palestine. The Jews then became subjects 
9f the kings of Syria. 
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STEMMATA ZERUBBABELLANO-FONTIFICIA. 






&^ 



JoSlDICt. 

, I 

JOSBUAH, 

Joachim. 

„ I 

Eliashib. 

JOIADAM. 



^ Johannan. 
Jadduah. 

I 



Jtsut. 



MAMAtttU. 



OVIAI I. 

Simon I. 
Lsornamed the Just. 



MAVNAffBH 

ruled, because his nephew, Simon 
theJusty was under ac;e. 



I 



I 



^ C OmiasII. 

s] I 

^ C SimomII. 

I 



Elbazei. 



•1-^ 
^ 



I I I 

Onias III. Jasov. Mbnblaus 
deposed by Anti* succeeded Jason, 

ochus Epiphanes, 
who gave the of- 
fice to his brother. 

Onias IV. 
OnJudasMaccha- 
bseus's assuming 
the priesthood, he 
wenttoEgypt,and 
built aJewishtem- 
^ple at Hdiopolis. 



Ltsimachus 
succecdedMcnelaus. 
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The family of Joarib was the first class 
of priests of the sons of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron the high priest. Some time after 
the captivity, one of the femily was called 
Asmonaeus. From him the fkmily received 
the name of Asmonceans. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes began the uevere persecution of the 
Jews, which occasioned Mattathias, a leader 
in the family, to rise in arms against him. 
This was in 5856. The victories of his 
sons made the Jews independent of the Sy- 
rian monarch. 

The victories of Pompey the Great over 
Tigranes gave the Romans a pretence, and 
a quarrel which happened in 3940, between 
H3rrcanus and Aristobulus, the sons of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, gave them an opportunity 
of interfering in the affairs of the Jews. 
From this time the Jews became subjects 
of the Romans. 
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STEMMATA ASMONiEiVNA. 

. MATTATHIAS 
dwdt at Modin, and took ap arms 
against Antiochus Epiphanes. 

g JODAtt JONATHAK SlMOi^ ElIAZAB. 

*§ 8d son. succeeded Judas. ^ succeeded Jonathan, died in battle. 

§•1 I 

"^ John, surnamed Htrcanus^ 

»H succeeded Simon his fiMher. 



Aristobulus I. Alexander Jannaus 

sHcceeded his father. succeeded Aristobslhs. 



Hyrcanus. Aristobulus II. 



I 



Alexander. Aimaoiros. 

f 



I ArI8T< 



8T0BULUS III. MaRIAMNE, = HCROD. 

called the noble Asmo- 
nsan, as she If Ted to be 
the sole representative 
of that noble &mily. 
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AVhen the Jews were carried captives to 
Babylon, the Edomites, or Idumceam^ pos- 
sessed themselves of the southern part of 
the lands occupied by the tribe of Judah. 
John Hyrcanus, the Asmonaean prince of 
that name, conquered them in 3375, and 
made them embrace the Jewish religion. 
Antipas, the grandfather of Herod, was an 
Idumaean Jew. Herod began his reign in 
3967. He married Mariamiie, the sole 
representative of the noble family of the 
Asmonaeans, and thence called by her con- 
temporaries the noble Asmonae^n. He en- 
larged, adorned, and in a manner rebuilt 
the temple of ZerubbabeL As it was built 
on the same foundation, and with the same 
materials, as far as they could be used, it 
was not considered as a new temple, dis- 
tinct from that of ZerubbabeL In the 
thirty-third year of his reign, Christ was 
born. The following year Herod died. 
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STEMMATA IDUM^EANA, 



AMTIPAf. 

Antipater. 

HiROD. 3=s MaRUMHS. ^s MARIAMNK, <n MatTHO£.s 

3d dmughter of Simon. 



HiRODKS PHILIPPUS, 

mentioned by St. Mark, 
vt. 1 7 • Perhaps the same 
person as Philip theTe- 
trarch, mentioned Luke 
iii. 1. 



>Cliopatra. 



Aristorulus, 
Put todeath by his fktber's 
orders a few days before his 
decease; which gave rise to 
the saying of Augostus^that 
he would rather be Herod's 
twine than his child. 



ARCHTltAirSy 

succeeded his fiither 
in Judsea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea, under 
the title of Ethnarchy 
mentioned by Mat- 
thewy ii. 22, 



HtROoes Antipas: 
to whom Christ 
was sent by Pi- 
late. 



sHerodias. 



AORIPPA I. 

St Pteter imprisoned 
inhislifs-time. He put 
to death Jamesy the bro- 
ther of John. He was 
- struck with death at the 
public shews. 



Hbrodias. 
First the wife of Philip 
the Tetrarch, then of 
Herodes Antipas, 



Salome, 
whose dancing pleased 
Herodes Antipas, and 
prevailed on him to 
put St. John the Bap- 
tist to death. 



AoRipPA II. Drusus, 
before whom St. Paul 
pleaded. Actsxzvi. 



„ I 

Berenice^ 

before whom 

St. Paul pleaded. 



Drusilla 3= Festos, 
the proconsul, 
before whom 
St. Paul plead- 
ed. Actszziv. 



VOL. I. 
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The following is a catalogue of the High 
Priests, from the beginning of Herod's reign, 
till the final destruction of the temple. They 
had no hereditary right, but were set up and 
removed at the pleasure of Herod and his 
successors. 



Ananclus. 

Jesus. 

Simon. 

Josephus. 

Joazar. 

Eleazar. 

Jesus. 

Joazar. 

Anna or Annas. 

Ishmael. 

Eleazar. 

Simon. 

Annas, and Caia- 
phas his son-in- 
law, colleagues 



at the time of 

Christ's passion. 
Annas alone: — 

Acts iv. & V. 
Jonathas. 
Theophilus. 
Simon, 
Matthias- 
-^ionaeus. 
Joseph. 

Ananias, called 
by St. Paul a 

white wall. 
Ishmael. 
Josephus. 
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Anna. Matthias. 

Jesus. Phannias. 

Jesus. 

Phannias was high priest when Jerusalem 
and the temple were destroyed by Titus 
Vespasian. This was in the 70th year of 
the Christian a&ra. Since that time the 
Jews have neither had temple, nor high 
priest, nor holy city. 
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VII. 2. With respect to the present state 
of the Jews^ their history, from the death of 
Christ to the present century, has been ably 
written by Monsieur Basnage. It presents 
a scene of suffering and persecution unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the world. Where- 
ever the Je^vs have been established, they 
necessarily have borne their share of the 
evils of the age in which they lived, and the 
country in which they resided. But, bed- 
sides their common share in the sufferings 
of society, they have undergone a series of 
horrid and unutterable calamities, which no 
other description of men have experienced 
in any age or any country. " What have 
" ye done, O ungrateful men V exclaims 
Bossuet; " slaves in every country, and 
" under every prince, still ye serve not 
" strange gods. Why then has God, who 
** chose you, forgotten you? Where are his 
" antient mercies? What crime, what atra- 
" city more heinous than idolatry, has 
" brought on you a punishment, that even 
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a 



your repeated idolatries did not bring 
" upon you ? Ye are silent ! Ye see not what 
*^ makes your God thus inexorable ! Then 
** recollect the words of your fathers, — Let 
^^ HIS blood be on us and on our children; 
" WE will have no other King than Caesar. 
" Be it so: the Messiah shall not be your 
" King,— continue slaves of Caesar, slaves 
** of the sovereigns of the earth, till the 
^ Church shall be filled with the Gentiles ! 
^' Then only shall Israel be saved/' But 
while we reverence^ in their sufferings and 
calamities, the prophecies which foretold 
them, so. long before they hajppened; while, 
in humble silence and submission, we adore 
the inscrutable and unsearchable decrees of 
God, who thus terribly visits the sins of 
fathers on their children, we shall find, that, 
in judging between them and their perse- 
cutors, it is a justice due to them from us, 
to acknowledge, that, if on some occasions 
they may be thought to have deserved their 
misfortunes by their private vices or public 
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crimes, it has oftener happened, that they 
have been the innocent victims of avarice, 
rage, or mistaken zeaJ. Res est sacra^ miser. 
Their sufferings alone entitle them to com- 
passion ; and our compassion for them should 
rise to an higher feeling, when, to use the 
language of St. Paul, (Rom. ix. 4, 5, and 6), 
we consider, '* that theirs was the adoption, 
" the glory, the covenants, the law, the wor- 
" ship, the promise, and the fathers, and 
" that from them descended the Christ ac- 
" cording to the flesh, who is God over all, 
'' blessed forever' (Rom.xi. 26, 28); " that 
" the hour approaches, when all Israel shall 
" be sftved, when the deliverer shall come 
" out of Zion, and shall turn away ungod- 
^' liness from Jacob ;' and that, even in their 
present state of rejection, " they are be- 
*' loved of God, for their fathers' sake.'' 

To the honour of the See of Rome, it 
must be said, that the Roman Pontiffs, with 
a small exception, have treated them with 
Jenity, defended them against their perse^' 
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cutors, and often checked the mistaken zeal 
of those, who sought to convert them by 
force, St. Gregory the Great always ex- 
horted his clergy and the other parts of his 
flock, to behave to them with candour and 
tenderness. He repeatedly declared, that 
they should be brought into the unity of 
faith, by gentle means, by fair persuasions, 
by charitable advice, not by force; and, 
that, as the law of the state did not allow 
their building new synagogues, they ought 
to be allowed the free use of their own 
places of worship. His successors, in ge- 
neral, pursued the same line of conduct. 
The persecutions excited by the Emperor 
Heraclius against the Jews, were blamed at 
the fourth council of Toledo, which de- 
clared, *' that it was unlawful and unchris- 
" tianlike to force people to believe, seeing 
" it is God alone who hardens and shews 
" mercy to whom he will/' St. Isidore of 
Seville was a strong advocate for mild treat- 
ment of them. There is extant a letter from 
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St. Bernard, to the Archbishop of Mentz, 
in which he strongly condemns tlie violence 
ishewn them by the crusaders. At a latter 
period, Pope Gregory the IXth, a zealous 
promoter of the crusade itself, observing, 
that the crusaders in many places began 
their expedition with massacres of the Jews, 
not only loudly reprehended them, but took 
all proper methbds of preventing such bar- 
l)arity. Pope Nicholas the lid protected 
them, in his own dominions, even against 
the inquisition ; and sent letters into Spain, 
to prevent their being compelled to abjure 
their religion. Pope Alexander the Vlth, 
(a greatly injured character), received with 
kindness, and recommended to the protec- 
tion of the other Italian states, the Jews who 
came to Rome or other parts of Italy, on 
their banishment from Spain and Portugal. 
Paul the irid shewed them so much kind- 
ness, that Cardinal Sadolet thought him 
blameable for carrying it to an excess. By 
the bulls of Pius V. and Clement the VHIth, 
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they are banished from the papal domini- 
ons, except Rome, Ancona, and Avignon. 
Pope Innocent the Xlth gave them several 
marks of his favour. " Popish Rome/' says 
Barrios^ " hath always protected the Jews, 
" ever since Titus destroyed Jerusalem/' 

Of ihe state of the Jews during the middle 
ages, we have curious and interesting ac- 
counts by Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, 
and Rabbi Pitachah ; two learned Jews, who, 
in the twelfth century, visited the principal 
cities of the east, where the Jews had syna- 
gogues, and returned through Hungary, 
Germany, Italy, and France. A wish to 
magnify the importance of their brethren, 
is discernible in the writings of both; and, 
for their extreme credulity, both are justly 
censured. But, after every reasonable de- 
duction is made on these accoimts, from 
the credibility of their narratives, much will 
remain to interest even an intelligent and 
cautious . reader. At different times, the 
Jews have been banished from France, from 
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Germany, from Spain, from Bohemia, and 
from Hungary. We have particular ac* 
counts of the miseries of those, who were 
banished from the last of these kingdoms. 
They were banislied from England in the 
reign of Edward the First, but were per- 
mitted to return by OUver Cromwell. Num- 
bers of them are settled in Persia, in the 
Turkish Empire, in Fez, Morocco, Barbary, 
in many parts of the East Indies, in some 
part of Germany, in some of the Italian 
states, in Poland, in Prussia, and the Hanse 
towns. Their condition is most flourishing 
in Englo^nd and Holland ; but Poland is the 
principal seat of their literature. They have 
no accurate deduction of their descent or 
genealogy. They suppose, that, in general, 
they are of the tribes of Benjamin and Ju- 
dah, with, some among them of the tribe of 
Levi ; but the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
claim this descent, exclusively for them- 
selves, and, in consequence of it, will not 
by marriage, or otherwise, incorporate with 
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the Jews of other nations. They have sepa- 
rate synagogues; and if a Portuguese Jew 
should, even in England or Holland, marry 
a German Jewess, he would immediately be 
expelled the synagogue, deprived of every 
civil and ecclesiastical right, and. ejected 
from the body of the nation. They found 
their pretensions on a supposition, which 
prevails among them, that many of the prin- 
cipal families removed, or were sent into 
Spain,* at the time of the captivity of Baby- 
lon. See the Reflexions Critiques^ added to 
the second letter, in the incomparable col- 
lection, intitlcd, Lettres de quelques Juifs 
Portugaisy AllemandSy et Pohnais^ d M. de 
Voltaire. — It is certain, that a large body 
of Jews is established in China; the best 
account of them is in Brotier's Tacitus, 
vol. iii. p.567- 

All Jews, say the authors of the Univer- 
sal History, from Basnage, feel the dignity 
of their origin, recollect their former pre- 
eminence, with conscious elevation of cha- 
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racter, and bear with indignation iheir pre- 
sent state of degradation and political sub- 
serviency. But they comfort themselves 
with the hope, that their hour of triumph is 
at hand, when the long expected Messiah 
will come, will gather them from the cor- 
ners of the earth, will settle them in the 
land of their fathers, and subject ?dl the 
nations of the earth to his throne. 

VIL 4. With respect to the religious tenets 
of the Jews; they are thirteen in number, 
and are as follows — 

1. ** I believe with a true and perfect faith 
" that God U the Creator, (whose name be 
" blessed), governor and maker of all crea^ 
" tures, and that he hath wrought all things, 
" worketh aad shall work for ever. 

2. " I believe with perfect faith, that the 
" Creator, (whose name be blessed), is one, 
^^ and that such an unity as in him, can 
" be found in none other; and that he 
" alone hath been our God, is and for ever 
" shall be. 
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S. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" the Creator, (whose name be blessed), is 
" not corporeal, not to be comprehended 
" with any bodily properties; and that there 
" is no bodily essence can be likened unto 
" him. 

4. " I believe with a perfect faith, the 
" Creator, (whose name be blessed), to be 
" the first and the last, and that nothing 
*^ was before him, that he shall ftbide the 
" last for ever. 

5. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" the Creator, (whose name be blessed), is 

to be worshipped, and none else* 

6. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" all the words of the prophets are true. 

7. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" the prophecies of Moses, (our master, may 
" he rest in peace), were true. That he was 
" the father and chief of all wise men, that 
" lived before him or ever shall live after 
**him. 

8. " I believe with a perfect feith, that 



« 
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" all the law, which, at this day, is found in 
" our hands, was delivered by God himself, 
** to our master Moses, (God's peace be with 
"him). 

9. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" the same law is never to be changed, nor 
" any other to be given us of God, (whose 
" name be blessed). 

10. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" God, (whose name be blessed), under- 
" standeth all the works and thoughts of 
" men: as it is written in the prophets; He 
^* fashioneth their hearts alike; He under- 
" standeth all their works. 

11. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" God will recompense good to them who 
" keep his commandments, and will punish 
" those who transgress them. 

12. " I believe with a perfect faith, that 
" the Messiah is yet to come ; and, although 
" he retard his coming, yet I will wait for 
" him till he come. 

13. " I beUeve with a perfect faith, that 
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" the dead shall be restored to life, when it 
" shall seem fit unto God the Creator, (whose 
" name be blessed, and memory celebrated 
" world without end, Amen)/' * 

VII. 5. The doctors and teachers of the 
Jews have been distinguished by different ap^ 
pellations. Those employed in the Talmud 
were, from the high authority of iheir works, 
among the Jews, called Aemourdim^ or Dic- 
tators. They were succeeded by the Sebu-- 
roim^ or Opinionists, a name given them, 
from the respect which the Jews had for 
their opinions; and because they did not 
dictate doctrines, but inferred opinions by 
disputation and probable arguments. These 
were succeeded by the Gheonim^ or the Ex* 
cellent; who received their name, from the 
very high esteem, and even veneration, in 
which they are held by the Jews. They 
subsisted till the destruction of the acade- 
mies of the Jews in Babylon, by the Sara- 
cens, about the year 1038. Fix)m that time 
* NOTE I. 
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the learned among the Jews have been 
called Rabbims^ or the Masters. 

It. is seldom, that a Jew applies himself 
to profane literature. Even the lawfulness 
of it has been generally questioned. Some 
have greater respect than others for the 
Talmudical doctrines. In consequence of 
using in his writings some free expressions 
concerning them, a violent storm was raised 
against Maimonides. Kimchi, and, gene- 
rally speaking, all the Spanish and Nar- 
bonnese doctors, took part with him. The 
others, led on by R. Solomon, the chief of 
the synagogue of MontpelUer, opposed him. 
Both parties were equally violent, and the 
synagogues excommunicated each other. 
This dispute commenced about the middle 
of the twelfth, and lasted till nearly the 
thirteenth century. 

VII. 6. Biit the great distinction of the 
Jewish Rabbins is that of the Tanaits or 
Rabbanists and Caraites. The first are warm 
advocates for the traditionary opinions, ge- 
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neiFally received among the Jews, particu- 
larly thoi^e of the Talmud; and for the ob- 
servation of several religious ceremonies and 
duties, not enjoined by the law of Moses: 
the second absolutely reject all traditionary 
opinions, and hold all rites and duties, not 
enjoined by the law of Moses, to be human 
institutions, with which there is no obliga- 
tion for a Jew to comply. 

Some writers consider the Tanaits, or 
Rabbanists and Caraits, as Pharisees and 
Sadducees, under other names. Hottinger, 
Themunts PhilologicuSy seu clavis Scripturce^ 
printed at Zurich in 16499 p. 26, says, " At 
" nondum hodie exspirasse Pharis8eorum 
'^ ordinem recenti et memorabili p]an6 his- 
" toriaprobat Joh.Myll. Rabb. p. 71. Ego, 
" existimo,nec Pharisaeosprimis illis per om- 
" nia aequales, nee Sadducaeos hodie in nos- 
'^ tris oris, (in orientalibus enim Climatibus 
^^ sub Muhammetismo praesertim, multos 
" delitescere Sadducaws, probare fortfe pro- 
" clivius esset; vide Taarich Pers. Schikh. 

VOL. I. H 
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^^ p. 134, &Geog. Nubiens. Par. 7. CKm.3) 
^^ superesse : nmxf^finpu9 tamen Pharisaeos dici 
" quos Rabbanistas melius vocaris; Saddu- 
" caeos, qui Karraei vulgo appellantur/' — 
In this general sense, the traditions in the 
Talmud, being now so extensively received 
by the Jews, Pharisaism may be considered 
the prevailing doctrine in tlie Hebrew r^ 
ligion. 

VII . 7. The Cabala is divided into three 
sorts: — By the first, the Jews extract from 
the words of Scripture recondite meanings, 
which are sometimes ingenious, but always 
fanciful. The second, is a sort of magic, 
in employing the words and letters of the 
Scripture, in certain combinations, which, 
they suppose, have power to make the good 
and evil spirits of the invisible world fami- 
liar to them. The third, which is properly 
the Cabala, is an art, by which they profess 
to raise mysterious expositions of the Scrip- 
ture, upon the letters of the sentencesy to 
which they apply them. The whole is fancy 
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and imagination. This, some even among 
the Jews, acknowledge. 

VII. 8. When Rousseau says in his Emile, 
" Je ne croirai jamais avoir bien entendu 
" les raisons des Juifs, qu'ils n'aient une 
" ^tat Ubre, des 6coIes, des universit6s, oH 
" ils puissent parler et demeurer sans risque ; 
" alors settlement, nous pourrons spavoir ce 
" qu'ils ont k dire,'' he evidently writes on 
a subject, of which he was perfectly igno- 
rant. At all times, the Jewa have had 
schools, and numberless are the works they 
have published^ in defence of Judaism^ and 
against the Christian religion. The most ce- 
lebrated of these are the Toledoth Jeshu^ a 
work replete with the boldest blasphemy; 
and the Chizzouk Emounahy or buckler of 
faith, a work of great ability. These and 
some other writings of the Jews against 
Christianity, are collected, and an ample 
refutation of them published, in the Tela 
Ignea Satance^ of Wagenseil, Altdorphi Nori- 
corunij 1681 . The Pugio Fidei of Raymundm 
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Martinus is considered to be a learned a^d 
powerful defence of the Christian religion, 
against the arguments of the Jews; and, 
though it be not free from the literary de- 
fects of the times in which it was written, it 
still preserves its reputation. The Arnica 
Collatio de veritate Religionis CkristiancB cum 
erudito JudaOy of Limborch, and the papers 
published with it, form one of the most in- 
teresting and entertaining works of contro- 
versy, that have appeared upon any sub- 
ject. La Croze's Entretiens sur divers w- 
jits de rhistaire de literature de religion et de 
critiqucy Cologne^ 1711, 8vo. contain a sup- 
posed dialogue between a Christian and a 
Jew, which gives some notion of the prin- 
cipal objections of the Jews to the Chris- 
tian religion, and their manner of urging 
them. 

VI L 9- It is a mistake to suppose the Jews 
an intolerant people. They hold all men 
obliged to observe, what are called the seven 
precepts of the sons of Noah. These are — 
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Isl, not to commit adultery; 2dly, not to 
blaspheme; Sdly, to appoint just and up- 
right judges; 4thly, not to commit incest; 
5thly, not to commit murder; 6thly, not to 
rob or steal; and Tthly, not to eat a mem- 
ber of any living creature. But they hold 
the Jews alone obliged to conform to the 
Sinaitic covenant, or law of Moses. They 
say, it was a covenant between God and 
the Jews; that the Jews therefore are bound 
to the performance of it; but that it is not 
binding on the rest of mankind. Those, 
who forsake idolatry, and profess to follow 
the precepts of Noah, are called by them, 
Proselytes of the Gate; and, while the Jewish 
government existed, were permitted to live 
among them. Those, who take on them 
the observance of the whole law, are called 
Proselytes of Justice or Righteousness; they 
are initiated to it, by ablution, sacrifice, and 
circumcision; and are thenceforth consi- 
dered to be Jews, for all purposes, except 
intermarriage, from which some nations are 
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excluded for ever, others till after the third 
generation. 

VIIL 

With respect to the Hebrew manu- 
scripts AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE 

Hebrew text: 

Vni. 1. It is observable, that no exten- 
sive collation of the Hebrew manuscripts of 
the sacred text was made till the present 
century. This was owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the notion which had been formed, 
of the integrity of the sacred text, in conse- 
quence of its supposed preservation from 
error, by the wonder-working Masorah. In 
the annals of literature, a more strikii^ in- 
stance does not, perhaps, occur to shew, 
how unsafe it is to adopt received opinions 
without examination, than the general ac* 
quiescence of the learned in that opinion. 
The Rabbins boldly asserted, and the Chris* 
tians implicitly believed, that the Hebrew 
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text was free from error, and that, in all 
the manuscripts of it, not an instance of 
a various reading of importance could be 
produced. " Qmu latimmi patent oriens et 
** occidens^ tmo ore^ una modo^ Dcrbum Dei 
^ legkur; et omnium librorumy qui in AsiA^ 
" AJficAj vel Europd'suntj sine ulld discrepant' 
^ tidy commons harmonia cemitur/' Such is 
the astonishing language of Buxtorf, in his. 
Tiberias. The first, who combated thb 
motion in the form of regular attack, was 
Lodoricus Capellus. From the difference- 
he observed between the Hebrew text and 
the version of the Seventy, and between the 
Hebrew and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
from the manifest and palpable corruptions 
he thought he saw in the text itself, and 
from the many reasons, which made him 
suppose the vowel points and the Masorah 
were both a modem and an useless inven- 
tion, he was led to question the general 
integrity of the text, and even his enemies 
allowed, that, in his attack upon it, he dis- 
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covered extreme learning and ingenuity. 
Still, however, he admitted the uniforaiitj 
of the manuscripts. When this was urged 
against him by Buxtorf, he had little to re- 
ply. At length, (what should have been 
done before any thing had been said or 
written on the subject), the manuscripts 
themselves were examined, and innumer- 
able various readings in them discovered. 
From this time the Biblical criticism of the 
sacred text took a new turn. Manuscripts 
were every where collated, were examined 
with the same attention, the various readings 
of them were discussed with the same free- 
dom, and their respective merits ascertained 
by the same rules of criticism, as had been 
before used in respect to manuscripts of 
profane authors. ' The celebrated collation 
of Dr. Kennkott was begun in the year 
1760. He undertook to collate all the ma- 
nuscripts of the sacred text in England and 
Ireland; and, while he should be employed 
in this, (which he supposed might be about 
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ten years), to collate, as far as the expence 
would admit, all the Hebrew manuscripts 
of importance, in foreign countries. The 
first volume was printed in 1776; the se* 
cond, and only other, in 1780. Dr. Ken- 
nicott himself collated two hundred and 
fifty manuscripts. Under his direction, and 
at his expence, Mr. Brans collated three 
hundred and fifty: so that the whole num- 
ber of manuscripts collated, on this occa- 
sion, was six hundred. There is, however, 
reason to suppose, that some of the manu- 
scripts were confounded and numbered 
more than once: on this ground it has be^n 
asserted, that the number of them should 
be reduced to about five hundred and 
eighty. Dr. Kennicott mentions in his Pre- 
face several manuscripts, which it was not 
in his power to collate. It appears, that, in 
his opinion, fifty-one of the manuscripts 
collated for his edition were firom six hun- 
dred to eight hundred, and that one hundred 
and seventy-four were from four hundred 
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and eighty to five hundred and eighty yean 
old. Four quarto volumes of various read*- 
ings have smce been published by M. D« 
B4>ssi of Parma, from more than four hun-- 
dred manuscripts, some of which are said 
to be of the seventh or eighth century, as 
well as from a considerable number of rare 
and unnoticed editions, under the title of 
Varm Lectiones Veteris Testam€$tti^ ejc im- 
mensd maTmscriptorum editortcmque codicum 
congerie^ haustct et exan^MUa^^-^Parm^ 
1786. The matter, however, is far fit)m 
being exhausted, particularly if the possible 
treasures of the East be taken into calcu- 
lation. The consequence of these extensive 
collations has been, to raise a general opi- 
nion among the learned, 1st, that all the 
manuscript copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
now extant may, in some sort, be called 
Masoritic copies, because none of them 
have entirely escaped the rude hands of 
the Masoriftes: 2dly, that the most valuable 
fnamuscripts, generally speaking, are those, 
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which are oldest, written at first without 
poiiits or accents, containing the greatest 
Bumba:' of real voweb, or matres kctioms^ 
exhibiting marics of an accurate transcriber^ 
and (x>nforming most to the antient versions, 
and, with regard to the P^itateuch, con- 
forming most to the Samaritan exemplar 
and the Greek uninterpolated version: 
3dly, that the Masoritic copies often dis- 
agree, and that, the further back they go, 
tibe greater is their disagreement from the 
present printed copy: fourthly, that the 
synagogical rolls disagree the least from 
the printed copies, so that they are of little 
value in ascertaining the text: — (the late 
Ihr.Geddes mentioned to the writer, that 
he would not change the smallest firagment 
of an old manuscript, of the tenth age, for 
the finest synagogical roll in Europe:) 4thly, 
from. all this, they conclude, that the surest 
sources. of emendation, are a collation of 
manuscripts and parallel places^; a com- 
parison of the text with the antient versions. 
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and of these with one another; grammati- 
cal analogy; and, where all these fail, even 
conjectural criticism. The merit of Dr, 
Kennicott's labours is generally acknow* 
ledged; his opinions on the state of the 
Hebrew text are generally received: and 
the high pretensions of the Masorah are 
generally rejected. Still, however, the an- 
cient opinions have some advocates. They 
do not go so far as to assert, that a colla- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts is perfectly 
useless; but they think it may be prized 
higher than it deserves: that, when manu- 
scripts of an earlier date than the Masorah 
ariB sought for, it should not be forgotten^ 
that the Masorites had those manuscripts, 
when they settled the text; and what hopes' 
can there be, they ask, that, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, after the Hebrew 
has long ceased to be a spoken language, 
a Christian, so much of whose time is em- 
ployed in other pursuits, and distracted by 
other cares, can make a better use of those 
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manuscripts than was actually made of 
them, by the Masoritic literati, whose whole 
time, whose every thought, from their earli- 
est years to tlieir latest age, was devoted 
to that one object; who Uved among the 
people, and almost in the country, where 
the events, recorded by them, happened,*— 
who saw, with their own eyes, the manners 
they describe, and daily and hourly spoke 
and heard a language kindred to that, in 
which they are written? But, if there must 
be a collation of manuscripts, then, say they, 
no manuscript written by any other than a 
Jew, or wanting any one of the before men- 
tioned marks of authenticity, should be 
taken into account: and, trying the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the text by these, 
which they call, the only authentic manu- 
scripts, no question, they assert, will remain 
of the perfect integrity, and perfect freedom 
from corruption, of the present text. Where 
it can be shewn, that the text of the Ma- 
sorah is cormpt, the genuineness of the 
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Bible reading may be doubted: but where 
there is no reason to impeach the Masorah, 
the text, as they assert, is beyond contro- 
versy. Wolfius, Bibl. Hebraea, tom. ii. 333, 
boldly says, ^ Congerantur in cumulum^ si 
^ qtds subnasci unquam potest ^ omnes varieta^ 
^ teSy et omni ego pigrwre contendere ausim, 
^ eas magis ad stabiUendam quam dubiam red^, 
" dendam lectionem hodie reeepfam mservitu^ 
" rM esse'' Opitius, in the last page but 
one of his Preface, says, still more confi- 
dently> " Qtutn^ si vel omnes impressi^ vel ma^ 
" nuscripti codices convenirent in osserendA 
"^ lecHone qvMam, contraritim vera pronunci- 
" aret Masoray conjidenter ejus secuti summ 
" auctoritatem^ si modo nobis constaret ittam 
" esse genitinam.'* The same opinion is 
adopted by Tychsen, in his work already 
cited; and to enforce it, appears to have 
been his chief object in writing that work. 
The Titres Primtrfs of Fabricy, Rome 1773, 
contain much curious learning, urged with 
a considerable degree of ingemiity , in favonr 
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of the Masoiitic system. — Tantas mm nos- 
trum est componere lites. 

VIII. 2. With respect to the printed edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Bibky those, which have 
appeared to deserve particular attention, 
are, the edition at Soncino, in 1488, from 
its being the first printed edition of the whole 
Bible; the edition at Brescia, in 1494, from 
its being the edition used by Luther, in his 
translation; the edition printed in 1517) 
without the name of any place. These three 
editions are called the Sancinates^ being 
printed by Jews of a family, which came 
originally from Germany, and established 
themselves at Soncino, a town in Lombardy, 
between Cremona and Brescia. They were 
the first Hebrew printers. Some of t^era 
afterwards established themselves in Bo- 
logna, Brescia and Rimini. 

Their edition of 1488, as being the first 
printed edition of the whole Bible, is in 
great request; there are not known to be 
more than nine copies of it in Europe; one 
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of them is in the library of Exeter college, 
in Oxford ; but it is printed very incorrectly. 
Their edition of 1494 is less incorrect; it 
contains many various readings, not to be 
found in the subsequent editions; these 
often account for the differences in Luther's 
version. 

Bamberg's edition was printed five times, 
and is distinguished by the beauty of the 
type; but, not being divided into chapters 
and verses, is unfit for general use. The 
first of his editions was printed in 1518, the 
last in 1545: they were all printed at Ve- 
nice, and are all in 4***. 

A person acquiring the fourth of them, 
would have a great typographical curiosity, 
as it is only known to exist from the title of 
the fifth. 

Robert Stephens's l6r edition is most ele- 
gantly printed. It is in seven volumes, and 
was printed at Paris 1544 — 1546. He had 
before printed a 4'* edition at Paris, in four 
volumes, 1539—1544. 
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Of tbat of Menasseh bm Israel^ in 4% pub- 
lished atiVmstei'cUm, in, 1635, father Simon 
observes, that it has the advantage not only 
of being very correct, but likewise of being 
prii^ted in two columns. 

Thecelebrated edition of^^/rea5,a Jew,an4 
printer at Amsterdam, was published in that 
city, fiwt in 1661, and afterwards in \6^7^ 
with sonji,e corrections and a learned pre- 
face: it is remarkable for being the first 
editipn iij Hebrew, in which the verses are 
numbered. It was beautifully reprinted by 
Bvcrard/ius Vqudtr Hooght^ in two volumes 
6^\ 1705. Qonceming this edition, Jab- 
Icmaki says in the preface to his own of 
1696, p. 3, " Biblia ilia Athiae, nitidissi- 
". raa sant: in Uteris quidem perraro, in 
" verbis frequentius, in vocaJibus ssepis- 
" siine aberrare deprehenduntur/' This edi- 
tion has the general reputation of great 
accuracy. Some have called its accuracy 
in question; but the elegance of the type, 
the beauty of the paper, and the fine glossy 
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blackness of the ink, cannot be denied. 
His text was adopted by Dr. Kennicott, in 
his edition. The Doctor observes, that the 
variations between the edition printed in 
1488, and the edition of Vander Hooght, 
amount, upon the whole, to above twelve 
thousand. The states of Holland rewarded 
Athias's labours, with a present from them 
of a golden chain, and a golden medallion 
pendent from it. 

The Plantinian editions have considerable 
merit for their neatness and accuracy. 

The edition of Nunes Torres^ with the 
iioles of Raschfe, was begun in 1700, was 
printed in 1705, and has always been tj^, 
favourite edition of the Jews. 

Most of the former editions were sur- 
passed by that of Michaelis in 1720, in 
octavo, quarto and folio; the first critical, 
and a, most useful edition, exhibiting vari- 
ous readings, . not only in the consonants, 
but likewise in the vowels and accents. 

The editions, of which we have been 
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speaking- hitherto, are of the Hebrew alone, 
without any translation. The most cele- 
brated edition of the Hebrew with a Latin 
translation, was that of Sebastian Munster. 
The first volume of the first edition was 
printed in ld34, the second volume in 1535; 
the second edition was printed in 1546. It 
was the first Latin translation by any of the 
separatists irom the see of Rome. 

Santes Pagninus was the first of the com- 
municants with that see, who made an 
entirely new Latin version. It was pub- 
lished at Lyons, in 1528, and has often been 
republished. That it is an accurate and 
faithful translation, all acknowledge, that 
the Latinity is barbarous, cannot be de- 
nied; but, as it was the author's plan, to 
frame a verbal translation, in the strictest 
and most literal sense of that word, its sup- 
posed barbarism was unavoidable, and can- 
not, therefore, be imputed to it, as a fault. 
With some improvement, and accompanied 
by the New Testament in Greek, and the 
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vsl§ate tianslatioD of it iu Latin, it waa 
published in 1542, vrith notes by the cele- 
brated Servetus. Arias Montanus printed 
it, with many corrections, in the Antwerp 
Polyglott: and this corrected translation has 
gone through a multitude of editions. Of 
these, the edition of Geneva in I6l9 is the 
beBt. 

An edition, Uttle known in this country, 
bqt, in many respects, highly valuable, is 
that, pubhshed by Lewis de Bielj a Jesuit 
at Vienna, in 1743, in four volumes large 
C^tavQu It contains the Hebrew and two 
Latin versions, that of the vulgate edition, 
in 1592, and that of Arias Montanus. It ij) 
ornamented with vignettes, and the initial 
letters are on engravings, representing some 
fact of sacred history, to which the imm/e- 
diate subject is appHcable. 

The celebrated edition of the Rev. Charles 
Francis Houbigant^ an oratorian, was pub- 
lished in four volumes folio, with a Latin 
version and prolegomena, at Paris, in 1753. 
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The expense of printing this edition amount- 
*ed to 35,000 livres, though little mcwe tban 
three hundred copies of it were printed; it 
is now become scarce. The prolegomena 
and the Latin version have been printed 
separately. The merit of this edition is 
celebrated by all, who are not advocates 
for the Masorah: by those it is spoken of, 
in the very harshest terms. Sev^ai manii* 
scripts were occasionally consulted by tiie 
aadior: but it is evident, that he did not 
collate any one-manuscript throughout. 

Mention has been already made of Dr. 
Kennicotfs edition, and the subsequent la- 
bours of De Rossi. Prior to Houbi^mt's 
edition, was that of Reinecmis^ at L^psic, 
in 1725, reprinted there in 1739. A new 
edition of it was printed in 1793, imder the 
inspection of Dr. Doederlein, and Professor 
Meisner. It contains the most important 
of the various readings collected by Dr. 
'Kennicott and M. De Rossi, printed under 
the text. For the purpose of common use, 
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it is an excellent edition, and supplies the 
want of the splendid but expensive editions 
and collations, of Houbigant, Kennicott, 
and De Rossi. 

Those who extend their Biblical re- 
searches to the Chaldee Paraphrases and 
Rabbinism, are recommended, by the learned 
in those too much neglected branches of 
Biblical literature, to the Biblia Rabbinica 
of Bomberg and Burtorf^ to the Biblia Ralh 
binica of Rabbi Moses, published at Amster- 
dam, in four volumes, folio, in 1724 — 1727 ; 
and particularly to that printed at Mantua 
in 1742, — 1744, by Rabbi Jediah Sohmon 
Moses. It is in four volumes 4% but little 
known; and contains a collation of some 
antient Manuscripts, and of the oldest 
printed editions of the Hebrew text,, ex- 
tracts from both the Thalmuds, the Me- 
draschim, the mpst ^ntient Jewish annota- 
tors, an excellent critical commentary, and 
much other useful matter. The purchasers 
of the Biblia Rabbinica of Rabbi Moses 
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should see, that the copy oflfered to them 
contains the treatise of the Rabbi Abdias 
Spomo, de Scope Legisy which, in the copies 
designed for sale to Christians, is generally 
omitted. 



IX. 



IX. 1. With respect to the Greek ma- 
nuscripts, — it should be premised, that 
there is no reason to suppose, that the Ati^ 
tographsy or Original manuscripts of the 
sacred Penmen of the New Testament, ex- 
isted in the third century. See Griesbach, 
Historia Textus Epistolarum Pauli. Various 
readings of the New Testament were noticed 
as early as St. Clement of Alexandria: he 
remarks the double reading of IvSvcrafitvot, 
and iicSijcrdiJtivoh inSCor.v. 3. Oecumenius, 
who copied the antients, observes, that, in 
1 Cor. XV. 51, some manuscripts read ou 
before dxXayficrofJkBOa, and omitted it before 
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IX. 2. The Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament, which have reached us, 
are, according to Wetstein's account, writ- 
ten either on parchment or vellum^ or fsper. 
The parchment or vellum is either purple- 
coloured, or of its natural colour; and either 
thin or thick. The paper is either silken, 
or of the common sort; and either glazed, 
or of the ordinary roughness. The letters 
are either capital, (generally called uncial), 
or small. The capital letters are either un- 
adorned and simple, and the strokes of them 
very thin and straight; or they are of a 
thicker kind> uneven and angular. Some 
of them are supported on something like a 
base, others are ornamented, or rather bur- 
thened, with a top. Letters of the first de- 
scription are of the kind generally found on 
the antient monuments of Greece; those of 
the last, resemble the paintings of half bar- 
barous times. Manuscripts, therefore, writ- 
ten in the first kind of letter, are generally 
supposed to be of the sixth century, at the 
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iat^st; those, written in the second kind of 
letter, are generally supposed to be of the 
tenth x^ntury. The inatiuscripts \vTitten in 
the small letters are of a still later age. Biit 
the Greek manuscripts, copied by the La- 
tins, after the reign of Charlemagne, are in 
Itoother kind of alphabet; the «, the «, and 
the ^9 in tibem, are inflected, in the form of 
the lettCTs of the Latin alphabet. Even in 
the eariiest m^iuscrfpts, some words are 
ttbbreVittted. At the beginning of a new 
book, the four or five first lines are ofteli 
imtten in vermilion. Few manttscripts of 
the entire New Testament have been dis- 
covered. The gi*eater ptu^t contain the Gos- 
pels only; Very f^w have the Apocalypse. 
In almoM all, (and this is particularly the 
case of the older manuscripts), several leaves 
are wanting; sometimes they are replaced 
in a writing of a much later date. All the. 
manuscripts have obliterations and correc- 
tions. But here a niaterial distinction is t6 
be attended to : some vf the alterations are 
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made by the writer himself others by other 
persons and at a subsequent time. The first 
are said to be a primd m^nu^ the second a 
secundd manu. 

IX, 3. The curious and extensive colla- 
tions, which have been made of manuscripts 
within this century, have shewn, that certain 
manuscripts have an affinity to each other ^ 
and that their text is distinguished from 
others by characteristic marks. This has 
enabled the writers on the subject to arrange 
them under certain general classes. They 
have observed, that, as diflferent countries 
had diflferent versions, according to their 
respective languages, their manuscripts na- 
turally resembled their respective versions, 
as the versions, generally speaking, were 
made from the manuscripts in common use. 
Pursuing this idea, they have supposed four 
principal editions: 1st, the Western edition, 
or that used in the countries where the La- 
tin language was spoken; — with this, the 
Latin versions coincide: 2d, the Alexandrine 
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edition;— with this, the quotations of Origen 
coincide: 3d, the Edessene edition, from 
which the Syriac version was made: and 
4th, the Byzantine or Constantinopohtan 
edition: the greatest number of manuscripts 
written by the monks on mount Athos, the 
Moscow manuscripts, the Slavonian or Rus- 
sian versions, and the quotations of St. 
Chrysostom and Theophylact bishop of 
Bulgaria, are referable to this edition. The 
readings of this edition are remarkably dif- 
ferent from those of the other editions; be- 
tween those, a striking coincidence appears. 
A reading supported by three of them is 
supposed to be of the very highest autho- 
rity; yet the true reading is sometimes 
found only in the fourth: and it should al- 
ways be remembered, that a reading may 
have many manuscripts in its favour, but 
that, if they all belong to the same family, 
or recension, they are to be regarded as a 
single testimony. 

JX. 4. From the coincidence observed be^ 
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'tween fnant/ Greek manuscripts and tke VuP 
gate J or some other Latin .translation, a 
suspicion arose in the minds 6f several wri- 
ters of eminence, that the Greek text had 
been altered throtighout, to the Latin. This 
seems to have been first suggested by Eras- 
mus ;^ but it does not appear that he sup- 
posed the alterations "were made before the 
fifteenth century: so that the charge of 
Latinizihg the manuscripts did not, in his 
Hotioi^ of it, extend to the original Xvriters 
of the mantiscTipt, or, as they are caHed, 
the writers hprimd fndnu^ as it affected only 
the snfcseqiienJt interpolators, or, as they are 
ciifled, the ivriters a stcUndA manu. Father 
Shnon and Mill adopted and extended the 
Accusation; and it "was urged by Weitstein 
with *his usual vehemence and ability; So 
that it catne to be generally received. Ben* 
gel exp!*eis^ed Some doubts df it; and Semler 
formally called it \h question. He was fol- 
lowed by Griesbach and Woide; and finally 
broti^t over B^ichatilis, who, in the *first 
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edition q£ hi& Intrpdijction to the New Tes- 
tament, had taken part with the accusers ; 
bul;, ill the fourth edition of the same work, 
with 3. candour, of which th^re a,re too few 
exo^mples, declared himself persuaded, that 
the charge was unfounded, and totally aba^n- 
doned hi^ first opinion. Carrying thp proof 
to its utmost length, it only shjews, that the 
Latin translation^, and th^ Greek copies^ 
were made from the sa^np exemplars. This 
rather proves the antiquity of th^ Latin 
translations, thai) the corruption of the 
Greek copies. It is' also observable, th^t 
St. Jerom corrected the Latin froqi the 
Gr^k : a circumstance kijQwn in every part 
of the western church. Now, (as Michaelis 
justly observes), when it was known, that 
the learned father had made the Greek lex^ 
li)» basis for his alterations in the Latin 
translation, it is scarcely to be imagined, 
that the transcribers of the western church 
would alter the Greelf: by the Latin. It 
h still less probable, that those of the 
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eastern church would act in this man- 
ner. 

IX. 5. Besides the manuscripts which 
contain whole books of the New Testament, 
other manuscripts have been consulted, with 
a view to find out the true readings of the 
text; among these are the Lectiandriaj or 
collections of detached parts of the New 
Testament, appointed to be read in the 
public service of the church. These are 
distinguished into the Evangelistarium^ or 
lessons from the Gospel, and the ApostoloSy 
or lessons from the Acts and Epistles. The 
quotations from the New Testament, in the 
works of the antients, have also been con- 
sulted. 

IX. 6. The principal manuscripts are the 
Codex AlexandrintiSy the Codex Cantabrigi" 
ensis, or Codex BezcBj and the Codex Vati- 
canus. The Codex Alexandrinus consists 
of four volumes; the three first of them con- 
tain the Old Testament; the fourth, the 
New Testament, together with the first 
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Epistle of St. Clement to the Coriilthians, 
and a fragment of the second. The Codex 
Cantabiigiensis, or the Codex Bezae, is a 
Greek and Latin manuscript of the four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Codex Vaticanus contained, originally, the 
whole Greek Bible. The respective ages 
of these venerable manuscripts have been 
a subject of great controversy, and have 
employed the ingenuity and learning of 
several biblical writers of great renown. 
After a profound investigation of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Woide fixes the age of the Codex 
Alexandrinm between the middle and end 
of the fourth century; but Semler, with 
greater probability, believes it was written 
in the seventh century; and Michaelis, 
nearly in agreement with him, places it be- 
tween the sixth and eighth. After a similar 
investigation, Dr. Kipling fixes the age of 
the Codex Cantabrigiemis^ or the Codex 
Bezae, at the second century : but Mr. Her- 
bert Marsh, in his notes to Michaelis, vol. ii. 
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p. 703 — 715, invincibly demonstrates, ikaX 
it was not written beyond the fiith century. 
Montfaacon and Blanchini refer the Codeai 
Vaticanus to the fifth century. But we are 
infinitely better acquainted with the two 
first, than with the third of these manu- 
scripts. In 1786, a fac-simile edition of the 
New Testament in the Codex Akxandrinus 
was published at London, at the expence 
of the University of Oxford, by Dr. Woide. 
His preface, with the addition of valuable 
notes, was repubhshed at Leipsic, in 1788, 
by Professor Spohn. In 1793, a fac-simile 
edition of the Codex Cantabrigiensis, or the 
Codex Bezae, was published at Cambridge, 
at tlie expence of the University, by Br. 
Kipling. These editions exhibit their re- 
spective prototypes, page for page, line for 
line, word for word, contraction for con- 
traction, rasure fpr ragure, to a degree of 
similarity hardly credible. The types were 
cast for the purpose, in alphabets of vari- 
ous forms, that they might be varied with 
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the manuscript, and represent it more ex- 
actly. Of a work of this kind, till those we 
are speaking of were published, the world 
had not seen an instance. That which ap- 
proached nearest to them, was the Virgil, 
pubhshed at Florence in 1741; from the 
Medicaean manuscript, supposed to be of 
the latter end of thie fifth century. The 
Godex Vaticanus has been often collated, 
but never published. Bentley procured im- 
portant extracts to be made from it : these 
were pubhshed by Professor Birch, with his 
own, in the splendid edition of the four 
Gospels, which we shall, afterwards, have 
occasion to mention. 

X. 

From the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, the passage is to the printed editions, 
commencing with the Polyglott Edi- 
tions, by reason of their superior import- 
ance. 

The first is that of Complutum or Alcala. 

VOL. I. K 
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It is divided into six parts, and may be 
comprised in four volumes folio. It has the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in three distinct 
columns; the Chaldee paraphrase, with a 
Latin intei'pretation, is at the bpttom of the 
page, and the margin is filled with the He- 
brew and Chaldee radicals: the fourth, or 
last volume contains the Greek Testament, 
with no other translation than the Latin. 
It was begun in 1502, the impression was 
printed off in 1517, and it was pubUshed 
in 1522. The expence of the work, which 
amounted, (it is said), to fifty thousand du- 
cats, was wholly paid by Cardinal Ximenes, 
one of the noblest and fairest characters 
that ever appeared on the theatre of the 
world. " The variety, the grandeur, and 
" the success of his schemes, leave it doubt- 
" ful,'' says Dr. Robertson, " whether his 
^* sagacity in council, his prudence in con- 
" duct, or his boldness in execution, deserve 
" the highest praise. His reputation is still 
" high in Spain, iiot only for wisdom but 
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•* sanctity; and he is the only prime mi- 
** nister mentioned in history, whom his 
** contemporaries reverenced as a saint, and 
** to whom the people under his govem- 
" ment ascribed the power of working 
" miracles/' An interesting and pleasing 
account of his earnestness in promoting the 
success of the work is given by the writers 
of his life. The principal persons, employed 
by the cardinal in the work, were JEiius 
Antonius Nebrissensis, Demetrius Cretensis, 
Ferdinandus Pentianus, Lopes de StunicA, 
Alphonsus, a physician of Alcala, Coronel, 
Zamora, and Vergara. It was printed by 
Amoldus Brocarius. " I have often heard/ 
says Gomecius, the cardinal's earliest bio- 
grapher, " John Brocarius, the son of Ar- 
** noldus, relate to his friends, that, when 
" his father had put the finishing stroke to 
" the last volume, he deputed him to carry 
" it to the cardinal. John was then a lad; 
" and, having drest himself in a very ele- 
/' gant suit of clothes, he approached Xi- 
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" menes, and delivered the volume into his 
" hands. * I render thanks to thee, O God !' 
exclaimed Ximenes, ' that thou hast pro- 

* tracted my life to the completion of these 

* biblical labours;' " and conversing with 
" his friends, the cardinal would also ob- 
" serve, that the various difficulties of his 
" political situation, so successfully sur- 
" mounted, afforded him not so much so- 
" lace, as that which arose from the finish- 
" ing of the Polyglott/'- — It is mentioned 
in one of the Letters of Erasmus, {torn. ix. 
228, and see Hist. Lit. Reformatioms Pars 1. 
60, 6l), thatStunica, having found Cardinal 
Ximenes reading Erasmus's edition of the 
New Testament, expressed his surprise, that 
his Eminence should vouchsafe even to cast 
a look upon a work, so full, as he termed 
it, of faults and monstrous errors ; that the 
Cardinal with great gravity reproved Stu- 
nica for his insolence; and desired him, if 
he were able, to produce a more valuable 
work, and in the mean time, not to defame 
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the labours of others. The anecdote does 
honour to the Cardinal's memory, as it shews 
his candour, and how free he was from that 
little jealousy of authors, which was one of 
the strange blemishes in the character of 
the great rival of his political fame, the 
Cardinal minister of Lewis the Xlllth, — 
Cardinal Ximenes died in 151 7> not long 
after the Polyglott was finished. It is cer- 
tain, that Cardinal Ximenes spared no ex- 
pence in collecting both Hebrew and Greek 
manui^cripts; but, whether he had any that 
were truly valuable, has been much doubted. 
The doubt gave rise to a literary contro- 
versy in Germany, which was chiefly ma- 
naged by Semler and Goeze; the former 
denying, the latter asserting, the value of 
the Cardinal's manuscripts, Griesbach, in 
his Prolegomena to his last edition of the 
New Testament, and Mr. Marsh, in his notes 
to Michaelis's Introduction, side with the 
former. In 1784, when Professor Birch was 
engaged in his edition of the Bible, Professor 
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Moldenhawer went to Alcala, for the pur- 
pose of discovering the manuscripts used 
in the Ximenian polyglott. After much 
enquiry, he discovered, that, about thirty- 
five years before, they had been sold to a 
rocket-maker, of the name of Toryo; and 
the receipt given to him for his purchase 
was produced, — Another objection made 
to the Complutensian Polyglott is, that its 
editors, in consequence of too high an 
opinion of the Vulgate, and a mistaken 
zeal for the Christian reUgion, introduced 
sometimes, into the Greek text, readings 
of the Vulgate, which they did not find in 
the Greek manuscripts; they are likewise 
charged with having altered the Greek ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. Both these accu- 
sations are shewn to be ungrounded; the 
former by Michaelis Prient und exeget. Bib- 
Uoth. vol. ix. p. 162. vol. xii. p. 120; the 
latter hy Eichom^ EinkiL im. A. T. vol. i, 
p. 351. 
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Six hundred copies only of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott were printed off. The 
common price of a copy is from forty pounds 
to sixty: it is exceedingly difficult to pro- 
cure complete copies of it; in most copies, 
the part ccmtaining the Hebrew-Chaldaic 
lexicon is wanting. A small number, (it is 
thought not more than four), were printed 
on vellum. One of these, at the sale of the 
Pinelli library, was sold to Mr. Macartney, 
for four hundred and eighty-three pounds. 
For a typographical description of the work, 
see De Bure's Bibliographie Imtructive^ 
Theologk^ Art. I. 

The Complutensian Polyglott was fol- 
lowed and excelled by the Polyglott of 
Antwerp^ printed in that city in 1569— 
1572, in eight volumes foUo, including 
lexicons, grammars, and other literary ap- 
paratus, under the direction of Arias Mon- 
tanus. It contains, besides the whole of 
the Complutensian edition, a Chaldee pa- 
raphrase of part of the Old Testament, 
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which Cardinal Ximenes, having }iarticular 
reasons for not publishing it, had deposited 
in the Theological library at Complutum. 
The New Testament has the Sjriac Ver- 
sion, and the Latin translation of Santes 
Pagninus, as reformed by Arias Montanus. 
Copies of this Polyglott also are very rare, 
five hundred only having been printed, 
and a considerable number of those having 
been sent to Spain and lost in their pass^ 
age. 

The Polyglott of Paris, printed in 1628 — 
1645, in ten volumes folio, is one of the 
most splendid works, that ever issued from 
the press. It was printed at the expence 
of Monsieur Le Jay. Cardinal Richelieu 
offered to defray the whole cost of the im^ 
pression, and to give Le Jay the whole 
profit of the sale, on condition, that he 
should let it pass under his name. On the 
other hand, the booksellers of London of- 
fered him very advantageous terms, on 
condition, that it should be called, the 
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London Polyglott : he refused both offers. 
Unfortunately the work had not a sale, so 
that the editor was completely ruined by it. 
It contains all that is in the Polyglott of 
Alcala and Antwerp, with the addition of 
a Syriac and Arabic version of the greatest 
part of the old, and of the whole of the 
New Testament, and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and its version. The Chaldee pa- 
raphrase, (but not tlie corresponding Latin 
translation), was likewise corrected in this 
Polyglott, from the Venetian and other 
editions ; but the Hebrew text is extremely 
inaccurate. 

Less beautiful, but more accurate, and 
comprehending more than any of the three 
preceding Polyglotts^ is the Polyglott of 
London^ printed in 1653 — 1657, i" six vo- 
lumes. The editor of it was Dr. Bryan 
Walton, afterwards Bishop of Chester. 
Twelve copies of it are said to have been 
printed on large paper: one, of great 
beauty, is in the library of St. PauFs Ca- 
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thedral ; another, was in that of the Count 
de Lauraguais ; another, is in the Ubrary of 
St, John's College at Cambridge. The tide 
expresses its contents. Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta^ complectentia Textus OriginaleSj He- 
braicum cum Pentateucha SamaritanOy ChaU 
daicum, Grcecum^ vermnumque antiquarumj 
SamarUaruB^ GrceccB LXXII Interpretum^ 
ChaldaiccBj Syriacce, ArabiccB^ MthtopiaZy 
PersiccBy Vulgatce LatiruBj quidquid comparari 
potuit. Thus nine languages are used in 
this edition ; but no one book of the Bible 
is printed with so many. The antiquarian 
and critical apparatus or appendix in the 
sixth' volume, is extremely valuable, as is 
also the lexicon, particularly in the He- 
brew, Syriac, and Arabic parts. The 
Hebrew and Syriac have been published 
separately, at Goettengen, in quarto ; the 
Hebrew by J. L. F. Trier, a pupil of Mi- 
chaelis, in two parts, 1790 — 1791 ; the 
Syriac, with additions and improvements, 
by Michaelis himself, also in two parts, in 
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1788, ^We are informed by Castell, in 

the preface to his Lexicon, that, if Walton 
and Clarke had lived, it was their intention 
to have added another volume to the Poly- 
glott. An account of the materials of which 
it was intended to be composed, is given in 
a letter of Castell's to Lightfoot. (Op. Post- 
hum. Franeq. I69O. p. 180. 

The following works, Discaurs historiques 
mr les Editions dis Bibles Folyglottes 1781, 
12™*. Paris; — Dissertations sur les Prolego- 
menes de Walton, 8^\ Liege ; — Mr. Bowyer's 
Origin of Printing, &^\ 1776j London;--^ 
?tnd particularly Mr. Adam Clarke's Suc- 
cinct Account of Polyglott Bibles, from the 
publication of that by Porrus in the year 1516, 
to that of Reinneccius in 1750, ^c. 8"'. 1802, 
Liverpool, mention several curious facts re- 
specting the London Polyglott. 

From the last of these publications, it 
appears, that the publication of it was first 
began to be carried into execution in the 
year 1652, seven years after the year 1645, 
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when Le Jay's Polyglott was published; 
but that before this time, Dr. Walton had 
collected and arranged his principal mate- 
rials, and had subscriptions for it to the 
amount of four thousand pounds. He 
then, under the sanction of the English 
Bishops, pubhshed his proposals for the 
publication, with a printed letter signed 
by himself, Archbishop Usher, and four 
other distinguished literary characters, ajid 
dated the first of March, in the year 16552. 
The Protector greatly encouraged the un- 
dertaking : the council of state gave per- 
mission to import the paper duty free; — 
this permission was continued by the Pro- 
tector, after he had dissolved the Rump 
ParUament ; and there is reason to suppose 
the Protector and council contributed, out 
of the public money, one thousand pounds 
to begin the work. The four thousand 
pounds subscribed before the proposals for 
subscription were issued, were doubled 
before the September following. The whole 
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was paid into the hands of Mr. William 
Humble, the treasurer of the work. The 
first volume was put to the press about the 
beginning of October 1653, the whole work 
was finished in 1657) three years before the 
Restoration. After the Restoration, Doctor 
Walton presented the work to King Charles 
the Second, who made him his chaplain in 
ordinary, and, in I66I, promoted him to 
the Bishoprick of Chester. His obligations 
to the Protector and council, who had so 
nobly encouraged his work, the Doctor 
acknowledged in his preface, as it stood 
originally, in very handsome terms; after 
the Restoration, the two last leaves of the 
preface were cancelled, and their places 
supplied with three othersi,: in those, his 
obligations to the council and Protector are 
very obscurely expressed; and in mention- 
ing Charles the First, he speaks of him as 
a blessed spirit, ly ayiot^. In the cancelled 
leaves, the epithets of rank, SerenimnmSy 
IlltistmsimuSy et Honoratissimus^ were not 
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inserted, but they found their place in the 
substituted leaves; several complaints and 
invectives are introduced in them against 
the republicans; and there are many other 
variations. From the circumstances we have 
noticed, the copies which have the original 
leaves are called the Republican^ those which 
have the substituted leaves are called the 
Loyal copies : but, in the Loyal copies them- 
selves some diflferences have been found, 
so that there must have been two copies 
even of those. Perhaps the Republican 
. leaves were cancelled as early as the re- 
signation of Richard Cromwell, in 1659, 
which was two years after the Polyglott was 
finished. 

To complete the London Polyglott, two 
works must be added, the Paraphrasis ChaU 
daica in librum priorem et posteriorem Chro- 
nicorum : auctore Rabbi Josepho, rectore Aca- 
demuB in Syria^ a Davide Wilkins^ Amstel. 
1715, 4^0. and the LcTicon Heptaglotton 
of Castellj in 2 volumes folio^ London 1669* 
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Mr. Clarke pronounces CastelFs Lexicon to 
be, " probably the greatest and most per- 
" feet work of the kind ever performed by 
^ human industry and learning/' He in- 
forms us that " Dr. Castell laboured at it for 
** seventeen years, from sixteen to eighteen 
" houhs each day; during which time he 
^^ maintained in his own house, at his own 
" cost, seven Englishmen and seven fo- 
" reigners/' Some copies of the work have 
in the title, " Londini, Scott, 1686,"" which 
shews there was a reimpression of the title, 
^rhe purchaser of the London Polyglott 
should also procure Doctor Owen's Const- 
derations on the Polyglott y 1658; Doctor 
Walton's reply. The Considerator consider- 
edj SfC. 1659; and, (a work of much more 
real importance than either). Doctor Wal- 
ton's Introductio ad lectionem Linguarum 
orientaUumj ^c. London l654, ISwo. re- 
printed with additions in the following year. 
This, to use Mr. Clarke's words, was the 
harbinger of the inestimable Polyglott. 
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Inestimable the Polyglott certainly is; 
and our wonder at the spirit and perse- 
verance, with which it was conducted, will 
increase, if we recollect that it was begun 
and completed, in the midst of the public 
and private distress and dismay of the 
country, during the usurpation. That there 
is some incorrectness in the original texts, 
and some inaccuracy in the translations, 
must be admitted; but those will readily 
excuse them, who know the minute attention 
required for collations, the wearisomeness 
inseparable from such a task, &c. and the 
inconceivable difficulty of a first translation 
from a dead language. Besides,— we have 
now an abundance of materials for such a 
work, which Walton and his associates were 
not possessed of. 

" Who then," let us exclaim with Mr. 
Clarke, " is that Mcecenas bishop, who will 
" step forth, and invite the clergy, the laity, 
*' and even the government itself, to assist 
" him in publishing a second edition of the 
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" English Polyglott, as far superior to the 
" present, as that is to all other works of 
" the kind ? Let such an one shew himself^ 
^^ and he shall not lack encouragement and 
" support: and may the hand of his God be 
** upon him for good ! '' 

It is observable diat in the first set of 
treatises forming the Apparatus CriticuSj in 
the London Polyglott, there is an anony- 
mous treatise, intided, Esplicatio Idiotis^ 
morum seu Proprietatum lingtut Hebraicce 
et GrcBcm qtue scepius in scripturis occur^ 
rant. The author asks, in what manner 
the sense of scripture is to be determined: 
to this question he gives five answers. 
Over the Fourth and Fifth answers, a pa- 
per, containing other Fourth and Fifth 
answers, is pasted. The Original Fourth 
and Fifth answers are expressed in the lan- 
guage of a Roman C^thoUc; the Pasted 
Fourth and Fifth answers are expressed in 
the language of an High-church Protestant 
of the Church of England. Who was the 

VOL. I. L 
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Author of the Treatise is unknown. In the 
last page of sheet B of the preface, Doctor 
Walton says, " His annectimus variorum auo 
** torum tractatus utilissimosj Edwardi Brere- 
" woodj Jacobi Tyrini; ^c. ^c. de veterum 
^^ nummisj Hebr(mj GrcBcisj Latinis^ et de 
^^ ponderibus et tnensuris; (quibus qucedam de 
" variis stchmmjiguris eorumque explicatiane 
" ex propriis observationibtis adjedmvs) ; de 
^^ Idiotismis etiam prcedpius et proprietatibm 
" scripturce* pecuUaribus/' It seems, there- 
fore, clear, thai the treatise in question was 
not written by Walton; and, as it is men- 
tioned in the last sentence, it was probably 
written by some unknown hand, included 
by Walton in the et cetera after Jacobi 
Tyrini. 

The Original Text is thus expressed. 

Qtiartdj ex tradttume, vel interpretatione 
S. EcclesicBj ex decretis conciliorum^ vel sum^ 
morvm Pontificum^ ex consensu SS. Patrum^ 
et horum vel multorum vel paucorum^ sancti- 
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tate et eruditume prcelustriumj ex unanimi 
conspiratione Doctorum et Interpretum^ scq>e 
constare potest de vero et literati sensu scrips 
turcB. 

Quinto^ conferre antecedentia et conse-^ 
qtientia cum locOj cujus sensus est duhiuSy 
plurimum juvat ad eundem elucidandum: et^ 
si quidem omnia rectS congriiant^ sensum 
habebis genuinum et literalem. Qtu)d si omnia 
cum pluribuf sensibus recte conveniant^ plures 
erunt lod illius sensus literates: et vel omnes 
aqui immediate intenti d spiritu sancto^ vel 
unus primaridj vel alii secundarioy seu me- 
dianti priore sensu, cujus quodammodo sunt 
appendices. 

Ubi hcec omnia adminicula vel desunt, vel 
non juvantj ej? idiotismis Hebraids Grcecisve^ 
quos jam exposm, subsidia qucerantur: quce^ 
rantur etiam ex decursu commentarH. Spero 
nullum Bibliorum locum non sat enodatum 
elucidatumve, quantum fert hunuAii ingenii 
tenuitast ah accurato lectore deprehensum iri. 
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The Pasted Text is thus expressed. 

Qtiartd. Ex traditionCy vel interpretationc 
S. EcclesuB ex decretis conciliorum^ ^c. ex 
consensu SS. Patruniy et illovum vel nmlto^ 
rum vel paucarum sanctitate et eruditione 
prcelmtrium^ ex tmanimi conspiratione Doo- 
tarum et Interpretum^ scepe coastare potest 
de vero et Uterali sensu sacrce scriptures. 

Quinto. Conferre antecedentia et couse-^ 
quentia cum hco^ cujus sensus est dubius plu-^ 
rimum confert ad eundem ehicidaudumy ^c. 

Ubi hcBc omnia ddminictda vel desunt vd 
non Juvant, ex idiotismis Hebraicis Grcecisve^ 
quosjam expqsui, subsidia qucerantur. 

Every copy of the Polyglott examined 
by the writer or his friends has the Pasted 
text: he has heard that twelve copies, and 
twelve copies only, are without it. 

It is observable that some bibliographers 
and booksellers talk of copies of Walton's 
Polyglott, which have a double dedication, 
one to the Protectory the other to Charles 
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the Second: — ^this double dedication has 
been strongly denied; and Mr. Clarke ob- 
serves that " so far is a double Dedication 
*^ from the truth, that the work has no De- 
** dication at all/' This certainly is the 
case of all the copies which have fallen 
under the writer's observation: but, a literary 
gentleman has assured him, that he himself 
has seen a copy with the Dedication to 
Charles the Second. Such a Dedication 
may have been inserted in the copy pre- 
sented by Walton to the king, and in a few 
more copies. 

The Leipsic Polyghtt is comprised in 
three volumes foho, 1747, 1750, 1751. The 
first volume comprises the New Testament: 
it was first printed at Leipsic, in 1713, folio, 
and reprinted, or perhaps only republished 
with a new title, in 1747. It contains the 
Greek text between the Syriac and Vulgar 
Greek translations; Schmidt's Latin and 
Luther's German versions, with various read- 
ings from Mill and Kuster's editions; Latin 
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Notes, and a large critical Appendix. The 
two last volumes comprize tlie Old Testa- 
ment: the text of it according to the Ma- 
«oritic revision, with the points, the Sep- 
tuagint'from Grabe's edition of the Alex- 
andrine manuscript, corrected as far- as 
could be, by Origen's asterisks and obeluses; 
with a Latin translation of it by Schmidius, 
and with Luther'^ translation, and notes of 
the various readings of the Vatican and 
other principal manuscripts, and with phi- 
lological and explanatory notes. The cheap- 
ness of this edition makes it an useful sub- 
stitute for the former Polyglotts. 

XI. 

The first of the Greek printed edi- 
tions of the New Testament, in point of 
time, was that of Erasmus, with a new. 
Latin translation. He published five edi- 
tions of it, m the years 1516, 1519, 1522, 
1527, and 1535. The edition of 1519 is 
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most esteemed. The two last were altered 
in many places, especially in the Revelation 
of St. John, from theComplutensian edition. 
A brief to Erasmus from pope Leo the Xth 
is prefixed to it. Albertus, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Mentz, writ him a most 
obliging letter, upon his edition, highly 
commending it, and desiring to see him. 
He sent him, with the letter, a golden cup, 
" amplum et grave,'' says Erasmus, " et 
" opere spectandum. Quin et nomen in- 
" didit. Ait vocari poculum amoris, ex 
" quo, qui biberint, protinus benevolentiA 
" mutu^ conglutinari. Si vera sunt haec, 
" utinam theologi Lovanienses ex e4 mecum 
** potassent ante annos duos!'' It is ob- 
servable, that the Greek text of Erasmus 
latinises, or, in other words, is made to con- 
form to the Vulgate translation, even more 
than that of Complutum, against which he 
strongly urged the charge of latinising. 
This edition involved Erasmus in a quarrel 
with the divines of Louvain, and with the 
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Spanish divines, employed on the Complu«« 
tension Polygjott- The principal of these 
was Stiinica, a man of real learning. The 
controversy between him and Erasmus is 
instructive and interesting. In many in-r 
stances Stunica had the advantage over 
Erasmus: but Erasmus had greatly the 
advantage over Lee, his Eiuglish antago-* 
nist. 

We have mentioned Erasmus as the first 
editor of the Greek New Testament* The 
Complutensian edition was printed in 1514, 
two, years before the first edition of Eras-^ 
mus: but it was not published till 1517; 
and Erasmus did not get a copy of it till 
1522^ after the publication of his third 
edition. De Missy, in his unfinished Essay 
on the Complutensian Polyglott, published 
at the end of the second edition of Bowyer's 
Origin of Printing, suggests the Compluteiir 
sian New Testament was antedated " firona 
*' a jealousy of the editors of appearing as 
^* ejqrli^ editors of so notable a work than 
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^ Erasmus/' This appears to deserve exar 
mination. 

The next edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, is that inserted in the Camplu^ 
tension Polyghtt. The learned agree in 
wishing the editors had described, or, at 
least, specified the manuscripts they made 
use of. The editors speak highly of them: 
but this was, when the number of known 
manuscripts, was smaU, and manuscript cri* 
ticism was in its infancy; so that, without 
impeaching either their candour or their 
judgment, their assertions, in tlas respect, 
must be understood with much limitation^ 
It has been charged on them, that they 
sometimes altered the Greek text, without 
the authority of a single manuscript, to 
make it conform to the Latin. Against this 
charge they have been defended by Goeze, 
and, to a certain extent, by Griesbach and 
Marsh. The strongest proof in support of 
the charge is, that, afler Stunica. had, in 
the bitterest terms, reproached £rasmus with 
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his omission of the celebrated verse of The 
Heavenly Witnesses,* and Erasmus had, with 
equal vehemence, challenged Stunica to 
produce a single Greek manuscript in its 
support, he did not cite one Greek manu- 
script for it, but persisted in arguing from 
the authority of the Jjatin. This, the late 
Dr. Travis, the zealous defender of the verse, 
owns himself unable to account for satis- 
factorily. The fate of their manuscripts has 
been already nientioned. 

The edition of de CoUnes^ or CoUnaeuSy 
Paris 1534^ &"% formed from manuscripts 
collected by himself, as we learn from Mill 
and Griesbach, in his SjfrhbolcB Critical was 
considered by the late Dr. Harwood, an 
excellent judge, to exhibit a more perfect 
text than any other edition. 

The editions of Robert Stephens are next 
to be considered. It is observable, that, 
•while almost every other art has, from the 
time of its first invention, been in a state of 

• NOTE II. 
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gradual improTement to the present time, 
the art of printing, very soon after its first 
appearance, attained a degree of perfection^ 
in many respects superior to its present 
state. Of this, the Greek editions of the 
New Testament by Robert Stephens, are a 
striking example. For exquisite beauty and 
delicacy of type, elegance and proper dis^ 
position of contractions, smoothness and 
softness of paper, liquid clearness of ink, 
and evenness of lines and letters, they have 
never been surpassed, and, in the opinion 
of many, never equalled. There are four 
editions of them published by himself, in 
1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551. His son pub^ 
lished a fifth edition in 1569. The third 
of these is in folio, and has the readings of 
sixteen manuscripts, in the margin. The 
two first are in 16^, and of those, the first 
is the most correct. There is prefixed to 
them an address, by Robert Stephens, to 
his readers, beginning, ^^ O mirificam regis 
*^ nostri optimi et praestantissimi principis 
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" liberalitatem/' From this they have been 
generallj termed the Miiificam editions. The 
correctness of these editions is equal to 
their beauty. Till lately, an opinion generally 
prevailed, that the types weare absolutely 
lost; but in the Essid Historique sur Porigine 
des cliaracteres orientaux de Vimprimerie 
rayaky et sur les chanicteres Grecs de Fraru- 
foU I'^ appelUs commtmement Grecs du Rcn^ 
pubHshed by Mr. de Guignes, in the first 
volume of the Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
serits de la Bibliatheque du Roi^ it appears 
that the puncheons and matrices/ used by 
Robert Stephens in these celebrated edi- 
tions, are still preserved in the Imprimerie 
Royale at Paris. From the same work we 
learn, that in 1700 the University of Cam-» 
bridge applied to the King of France to 
have a cast pf the types; that a proposal 
was made them on the part of the king, 
that in the title-pages of the works printed 
by them, after the words ^* typis academicis^ 
there should be added, caracterihus Gracis 
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e typognqj^ieio regie Parisiemi: that the Uni- 
versity refused to accede to the proposal ; 
auid that, in consequence of the refiisal, the 
negociation went off. 

The first edition of Beza was printed in 
1565 ; he principally follows in it the third 
edition of Robert Stephens. He printed 
other editions in 1576, 1582, 1589, 1598. 
They do not contain, every where, the same 
text. In his ch<Hce of readings he is aic- 
cu9ed of being influenced by his Calvinistic 
prejudices. 

The celebrated edition of the Elzevin 
was first printed at Leyden, in 1624. It 
was printed from the third edition of Robert 
Stepihens : where it varies from that edition, 
it follows, generally, the edition of Beza. 
By this edition, the text, which had fluc- 
tuated in the preceding editions, acquired 
a consistency. It was genially followed 
in all the subsequent editions. It has de- 
servedly, therefore, obtained the appella- 
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tion of EdiHo recepta^ The editors of it are 
unknown. 

The celebrated edition of the Rev- John 
Mill wad published at Oxford in 1707, after 
an assiduous labour of thirty years- .He 
survived the publication of it only fourteen 
days. He inserted in his edition, all the 
collections of various readings, which had 
been made before his time; he collated 
several original editions ; procured extracts 
from Greek manuscripts, which had never 
been collated; and, in many instances, 
added readings from the ancient versions, 
and from the quotations of them in the 
works of the ancient fathers. The whole 
of the various readings collected by him, 
are said, without any improbability, to 
amount to thirty thousand. He has en- 
riched his work with most learned prole* 
gomena, and a clear and accurate descrip-^ 
tion of his manuscripts. He took the third 
edition of Stephens for his text. He shews 
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the highest reverence for the Vulgate, but 
thinks slightly of the Alexandrine manu- 
script. His work formed a new sera in 
BibUcal criticism. It was reprinted by 
Ludolph Kuster, at Rotterdam, in 1710, 
with the readings of twelve additional ma- 
nuscripts. While sacred criticisni lasts, his 
learning, indefatigable industry, and modest 
candour, will be spoken of with the highest 
praise. 

The edition of John Albert Betigd, Abbot 
of Alspirspack, in the dutchy of Wurtem- 
berg, was published in 1734. He prefixed 
to it his " Introductio in Crisin Noxn Testa- 
" menti f and subjoined to it, his " Appa^ 
" ratrn Criticus Sf Epilogus/' He altered 
the text, where he thought it might be im- 
proved ; but, except in the Apocalypse, he 
studiously avoided inserting in the text any 
reading, which was not in some- printed 
edition. Under the text, he placed some 
select readings, reserving the whole collec- 
tion of various readings, and his own sen- 
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tiinents upon them, for his Apparatuis Cri« 
ticiis. He expressed his opinion of these 
marginal readings by the Greek letters, 
«, jQ, 7, ^, and b. a denotes^ that he held 
the reading to be genuine ; iS, that he 
thought its genuineness was not absolutely 
certain, but that the reading appeared to 
him preferable to that in the text ; 7, that 
the reading in the margin was of equal 
value with the reading in the text ; J', that 
the marginal reading seemed of less value; 
and f, that he thought it absolutely spuri- 
ous, though some critics defended it. Se- 
veral small editions of BengeFs New Tes- 
tament have been published in Germany. 
His ^yGnomony' which is a collection of 
explanatory notes upon the New Testament, 
does not give a very high notion of his own 
intelligence of the sacred book. 

All formCT editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment were surpassed by that of John James 
Wetstein; of which, it is sufficient to men- 
ti<Hi, thatMicfaaelis, his professed adversary. 
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and who loses no opportunity of speaking 
harshly of him, Sttys^ that it is, of all editions 
of thfe Greek Testament, the most important, 
and the most necessary to those, who are 
engaged in sacred criticism : and, that the 
Rev. Herbert Marsh, the celebrated trans- 
lator of Michaelis, and, perhaps, the best 
Judge now living of the merit of such a 
WOtk> cafls it by the emphatic appellation, 
of the Invaluable Book. It was published 
in two volumes Mio, in 1751, at Amster- 
dam. Wetstein thinks slightly, not to say, 
cohtemptuously,(contemptuous expressions 
were unfortunately too fkmiliar tp him), 
both of the Latin Vulgate and the Alex- 
anoKlrine manuscript. He adopted for his 
text the editio teceptn of the Elzevirs. His 
coUectiott of various readings far surpasses 
Aat of Mill or Bengel. His notes are par- 
ticularly valuable, for the copious extracts 
lie has made from the Rabbinicd writers. 
These greatly serve to explain th^ idiom 
and turn of expression used by the Apos^ 
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tolic wiiters and Evangelists. The editions 
of his Prolegomena and of his Ubelli ad 
Crmn atque Interpretationem Novi Testa-- 
mentis by Dr. Semler, are a mine of recon- 
dite and curious Biblical learning. After 
every deduction is made from the merit of 
his edition, on account of the supposed 
Arianism and intemperate spirit of the au* 
thor, much, very much will remain, that 
deserves the highest praise. 

The acknowledged merit of Wetstein's 
edition excited a general spirit of emulation 
among the writers of Germany. The first, 
in time;^ as in eminence, was Dr. John James 
Griesbachy whose edition of the New Tes- 
tament was first published in 1775 — 1777> 
in two volumes octavo, at Halle. In 1796» 
the first volume was reprinted, under the 
patronage, and at the expence of hb Grace 
the Duke of Grafton. It has extracts from 
two hundred manuscripts, in addition to 
those quoted in the former edition. He 
has collated all the Latin versions published 
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by Sabatier and Blanchini. His object is 
to give a select and choice collection of the 
various readings produced by Mill, Bengd, 
and Wetstein, and of his own extracts, 
omitting all such as are trifling in them- 
selves, supported by little authority, or 
evidently only errata. Griesbach's edition 
is the text book, used by the students in 
the German Universities. Most probably, 
Kke Heyne's Virgil, it will become the 
general book of scholars, masters, and li- 
terati. Previously to his publication of his 
edition of the Greek Testament, Griesbach 
published his Synopsis. It was printed in 
8^. in 1774, under the title, Libri Histarici 
Novi Testamenti. In the year following the 
copies, then remaining unsold of the very 
same work, were given the title Synopsis 
EuangeUorum Mattlutiy Mardy et Luccb. A 
second and improved edition of it was 
printed in 1796, at Halle, in 6'\ Dr. 
Griesbach has likewise undertaken to pub- 
lish an edition in 8''^ and another in 4'% 
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(ttie iettfer bf the quartb edition itt DWot's 
t>^), of ihe Ne% Testamehti wilh sk sfe- 
leclidii fnJkh thfe lar^ wcJrk, of subh viEiri- 
oUs if^^inj^ is trre cdndidered ih thd.t ^w^k 
tb be be^teir ttkAn, bi: at leail fe<itial to, the 
ir^eircd text 

the l*st critical editM <rftllfe Gtsi^els in 
Greek tviiA priAteli ^t Oxfoird, iA 1^98, hj 
Professor tHiite. It id a isliiaM ft''\ Vei^ 
iBteganUy and cbrrettly JiHfated. Th6 teditbt 
abstains fVoth ifl alteiiations ivhateteJr of tt* 
feoVnihohiy I'eteeiVed tei't ; but at the sifn6 
ttme, following th« exaihpl^ bf (!)rigcfe, ii^ 
feis tiexajilar edition of tfife LXX, 'dontxiV^fe 
to eiWfbit Very 'distinctly t6 ^h i-dAdfert 
leytei all *l!hb^e vacations found iii lE^citeloi: 
M^. Which l>r. GrifesbAth coifeideW of 
au'^brity ieJtber iaperior or eg'ifcf^ to tJfe 
comndoft text. 

In 1786, Profesm- Alter ^lislted tit 
Vtenna, iA two Vcflunles 8", Cbdex fcaiii- 
bddi, 1, in the Ittifperial hbrary, and theiide 
styled by "him the 'Codex ^Mblmettsis, He 
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has CQireet^d it occasionally frqiq ^e ejii- 
tipa p)ibli^l^ed ^y Rpbprt Stephens fp l^^ 
si^bjoinipg^ at t^e eqd pf e^^ vplui^, £^ 
liiJt ftf thiese correptions^ und^er the titje of 
FiV/jt;^ Cqdkis Vindqbof^ensis : l^e l^as added 
t^ y^riojos f;eadiQgs from ipany G)rep)c ^- 
op^ijpts^ from jthe Cophtic and Slavonian 
Vj^ions^ ^d f^roqii two Latin vei^iops ijf 
tijp Impe^n^l Jiji^r^y. 

To t^e fpiegoing editions mu^t l^ addied 
t^ Qifoiffor EvangeUa Qrfzcay cum vario/fi^ 
tipff^ lectiftnjilfus a textu Qqd4. Jl^i$iS. BijbHr 
ofhcfi^ Vatifiptncdf ^rhefitu^^ Layrefitiafu^j 
Vifulobg^nmy Pscurialensisy Haumensis f^ 
guey quibus accedunt lectiones versiop^ Syror 
Tfffiiy Vetfifdfy Philoxe^fofi^^ et Hiero^b/nd' 
tM^jjV^ ^t fvvffft^bus regiisy edidif Andreffjs 
^kfik. Hmm^. J7^, f9h et r- This is 
ft i^>]ble fffj^ qi rjpy^l n^yiiificence. P;:o- 
fessors jBj^rc^, A^ter, apd Moldenhawer, 
vffiTe ems\9yi^4y and t^eir exjpjenqes 4fir 
%yq4, by^he preseijit )4ng of Pe^uaoywiJc, 
to trayel inu? Qfiirmmj, My^ Fw^ce, ^ 
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Spain, to collate the manuscripts of the 
sacred text. The work now under consi- 
deration is the result of their united labours. 
The text is that of Mill : the edition is.par- 
ticulariy valuable, for the large extracts 
from the Codex Vaticanus. Professor Birch 
has since published at Copenhagen, a col- 
lection of various readings to the Acts, 
Epistles, and Evangelists, from several ma- 
nuscripts, particularly the Vatican ; ' but 
they are not accompanied with the Greek 
text, as his various readings to the Gospels 
are. For the manuscripts used by Blan- 
chini, see Semler's Appendix to Welstein, 
635—638. 

It remains only to take notice of the 
edition of the Greek Testament, published 
by Matthctiy formerly Professor in Moscow, 
now in Wittemberg, with various readings 
from the Moscow manuscripts, the Latin 
Vulgate from a Demedovian manuscript, 
many remarks, Greek scholia, and copper* 
plates representing the characters of his 
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Greek manuscripts. Michaelis says, the 
author was an age behind the rest of Ger- 
many in sacred criticism, but pronounces 
his work absolutely necessary fo?* every 
Biblical critic. 

There are many other respectable editions 
of the Greek Testament ; but those we have 
mentioned are confessedly the principaL 
The fifth of Erasmus's editions, with a slight 
mixture of the edition in the Complu* 
tensian Polyglott, is the principal edition 
from which almost all the subsequent edi- 
tions have been taken. This, Dr. Gries- 
bach, in his excellent prolegomena, has 
placed beyond controversy. " All the 
" modem editions,'* he says, " follow that 
" of the Elzevirs ; that was taken from the 
** edition of Beza, and the third of Robert 
" Stephens ; Beza copied the third of Robert 
" Stephens, except in some places, where 
** he varied from it arbitrarily, and without 
" sufficient authority. The third of Ste- 
^ phens immediately follows the fifth of 
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^^ Erasmus's editions, except in a very few 
" places iji the Apocalypse, where he pre^ 
^^ ferred to it the Complutensiaa edition. 
^^ Erasmus formed the text as well as b^ 
^ could from a small number of manu-> 
^^ scripts, and those of a recent date^ and 
^^ without further aid than an interpolated 
^^ edition of the Vulgate, and bad editiooa 
** of a few of the fathers/' The principal 
editions, in which Erasmus and the Com^ 
plutcnsians have not been followed, are 
those of Colinieus, Mr. Bowjer, Dr. Har- 
wood. Professor Alter, and Griesbach. It 
were greatly to be wished, that some person 
would collect and publish together, with 
such observations and illustrations as the 
suliject occasionally requires, the various 
prolegomena of Wilton, Mtil, Wetstein, 
and Griesbacb; the controversy between 
Erasmus and the Spanish divines, and Lee, 
And the Prefeces of Kennicott, Kipling, 
and Woide ; with a succinct, but complete, 
accountof thecbief manjisoripts and printed 
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xn. 

It f«ep^ nece$s%ry tp take wm^ notice 

O; THf VSPtSIOirS O^ THE N^W TmTA" 
VSITT IKTQ THS MODERN QrEE^. As 

the cirQiimst9^)ces respecting the sepanU^oq 
of the Greek Chmrch ^om the Chwph of 
BiHne, and the present state of the Oredc 
Chwch, af@ iiiterestiog and not generally 
kmvnt it maj not be unacceptable to the 
leader, to be presented with a detail «f 
them. 

ih& eminent r^mk i^tf qfierzpardf 9\liaim4 m 
th# Christian biersffi^j, is a oudous aiid 
imporfccMit event ip ecdesiAstical history. 
]^efi^ the seat of tiae Upman: empire was 
tmn«ferred to Consiaatinople;, ijtie Chnnoh 
h4d the three F«tn»r{:ih9 of Ekiw«» Asiii9§h» 
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and Alexandria. Three dioceses were ifi- 
defpendent of them» and were subject, each, 
tx> its primate: that of Asia, to the primate 
of Ephesus ; that of Thrace, to the primate 
of Heraclea; and that of Pontus, to the 
primate of Cesarea. It is not clear, that 
the Church of Constantinople had her pe- 
culiar bishop ; at most, the bishoprick was 
inconsiderable, and the bishop subject to 
the metropolitan of Heraclea. After the 
translation of the seat of empire to Con- 
stantinople, the bishops of Constantinople 
ttcquired importance; by degrees, they 
obtained ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Thrace, Asia, and Pontus, and were ele- 
vated to the rank of patriarch. The same 
rank was conferred on the bishop of Jeru- 
salem. Thus, for a considerable period of 
time, the five patriarchs of the Christian 
world, were those of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antiocb) Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
In the coiu^ of time, the patriarch of 
Constantinople raised himself above the 
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Other oriental patriarchs, and finally as- 
sumed the title of Oecumenical or Uai- 
versal Patriarch. The popes opposed this 
attempt, and preserved their own rights; 
and therefore, as Mr. Gibbon observes, " till 
" the great division of the Church, the 
" Roman bishop had ever been respected 
" by the orientalists, as the first of the five 
" patriarchs.'' Vol.vi.p.4005 quarto edition. 
Even in matters of ceremony in civil 
concerns, Constantinople yielded to Rome: 
the consul of the west preceded the consul 
of the east. After the separation of the 
Greek from the Latin Church, the five 
patriarchs were represented by five Churches 
in Rome: the Roman patriarchate, by the 
Church of St. John of Lateran; the patri^ 
archate of Constantinople by the Church of 
St. Peter, in the Vatican ; the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, by the Church of St. Paul ; 
the patriarchate of Antioch, by the Church 
of St. Mary the Greater; and the patri^ 
archate of Jerusalem, by the Church of St. 
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Iwnurence. See Qnt/ffrnm 4e Mpmwatibu^t 
Th^ P(9Wts. vMch the Qf6p|j? ol)j(?pte4 

b^r, were^ ].st, th^t iff ^« ^rticje of the 
fj^Jbtol pr Pfef d <)f CiWWtW^Qple, w^ch 
qiftfpjtj^f ^ pFoqe^ioij af jth^ Uply (Gljqpt, 

ijie J^i» CbBncb inssfbfci the woii4 -^MPfm*' 

to de^pril^e t&§ dpuble prpce^lQii of |he 
^gmt li«w Jfcp Falhes ftB4 S^; 241y, j^ 
tJie JjHin Cburc^ A.(te>wJI(^ge4 t]^ 9pir 
ritual supnBOSApy of the F/ppe; nsd .3jcllFf 
that, itt the eonsiicmtwn «jt th? #E^rij|Ge of 
ti» 9ltaT^ tj»e l4»i^CbMr«}» «§y^4 yisiemrms4 
)»jrea<d. T4ie jJM^Acwrjr #f tfee ^pip«W^jr ibt 
4tnM>|i /of thie ObtyrcJijBs u the oovncil of 
flomooe is mi^ known.. -rrr^The attempts^ 
mlactkf about the midjtUe oi the skfteenlli 
oeatiiry, wieoe set on fopt^ to lie»4 the 
GfiedLs o^lhe I^yadot i^ a oewaoA vith the 
«8e i^f Bome» apd jtfae auooossftil exertions 
ai Cyatttts Lu^aiis, ^ palriatch o£ £oa- 
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stantinepll^v to preverit it^ are ahbknoWh: 
btit a full and juditious hkitorj of them 
a^yehrs tx> be wantiilg. 

XII. 2* With respect to the present state 
of the Qr€)^ Churchy wherever the Turkish 
^mpirb extends tiie Grfeek GhUtch is iil a 
state of subjection; but, in lah immense 
part of the globes^ as both the Iklsm»» 
6\toi^, Circas^a^ Mihgrel^ and ike 
liskBds in die Medit^rranelin belongibg to 
^ VeRetid^ns, the Greek Cbtifch is the 
Chuith t)f ^ state. EveHi in his present 
condition of iA^;radatian^ ikne paUriar6hof 
OoBtstantinopl^ holds his pre-eminetH^ ovet 
evelry other prelate of the Grfeek Church. 
Mr. BdHaway observes^ that " since tlie 
" do^ of the sixteenth century, the Rusi&ian 
'^^ Ghiirch has claimed n jurisdiction inde- 
" pendent of the see of Ckmstantinople; 
** iievertheles*, a{q[)eak have been made to 
" that see, in casfes of extraordinary im- 
" portance.'' This is oonfirtndd by Mr. 
King^ in his ^^ Rites find Geremoflies of the 
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^ Greek Church in Russia/' Thus^ CTcr 
since the separation of the Churches, each 
of the two prelates, the bishop of Rome 
and the patriarch of Constantinople, has 
been the centre of a different system. 

XII. 3. Though Constantine transferred 
the seat of the Roman empire to CcHistan- 
tinople, he did not impose on the new 
capital, or the adjacent territory, the Ro- 
man language: but, from the multitude of 
his Latin followers, and attendants on his 
court, many Latin phrases, and even Latin 
words, were insensibly introduced into the 
language of the country. A similar effect 
must have been produced by the Venetian 
and French conquests of Constantinople, 
and by the settlements made in different 
parts of the empire, by a large number of 
Crusaders, who, either in their passage to 
the Holy Land, or on their return froni it, 
must, from a multitude of causes, have 
established themselves in Constailtinople, 
or the adjacent coimtries, A similar effect. 
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but in a greater degree, was necessarily 
produced by the conquests of the Turks. 
These circumstances have produced almost 
a new language. It is called Romeika^ and 
bears the samb resemblance to tlie antient 
Greek, as the Italian to the Latin, the 
Cophtic to the iBgyptian, the Syriac to the 
Arabic, or the Rabbinical to the antient 
Hebrew. Between the classical writers in 
the antient language of Greece and the By- 
zantine historians, the difference is striking; 
yet, in the writings of the latter, nothing of 
the Romeika is discoverable. Probably, 
till the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, the antient Greek, with some de- 
basement, was the general language in the 
eastern empire, of government, religion, 
and litemture* To the monastic conmiulii- 
ties of the Greeks, even in the present de- 
graded state of that country, sacred leam- 
ing, and particularly Biblical literature, have 
great obligations. Hopes are entertained, 
that some of the various monasteries of 
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Greek religious, which still exist in fiiafiy 
parts of the European, African^ and Asiatic 
doifiinions of the Turks, contain Biblical 
(insures of high value. Of these monas^ 
teries n(>he are more faniouis than those on 
ttiount Atho^, a ridge of mountains neat 
the Oulph of Gontessft ih Macedonia^ Oht 
of the tnoubtaiAs is considerably higher 
than the othetB; to that, the appellation of 
mount Athod is often exclusively applied. 
The monasteries are t^eniy-fouif in numbef, 
and are supposed to contain tog^h^ fbtir 
thousand rdigious. The severity of their 
lives^ and their incessant pray^^ are men- 
tioned by eveiry tmveller. They arc held 
by all the Greek Church ift the highest 
esteem, and itb dignitaries are often chosen 
from among them. It seems to be agreed, 
that the famous Alexandrine manuikcript 
comes from one of these monasteries. A 
sttiall number of manuscript* of et|ual value 
trotdd be an inestimable tieasure : but thede 
expfectarioris are veiy touch damped by tibe 
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account given by father Sicard, of the re-* 
suit of his researches in different monaste* 
ries in Egypt. 

' XII. 4. Mr. Simon, in his Critical His* 
tory of the New Testament, Part II. ch. 3lx. 
observes, that, " although the Greeks have 
** wrt spoken their antient Greek tongue 
^ for some years, as bdng no longer under- 
" stood by the people, nevertheless they 
** have not composed, even to this present 
" time, any translaHtm of the Bible in the 
*• vulvar Greek/' The first translation of 
the New Testament was printed at Geneva, 
in one volume 4^, in 1638, in two columns, 
one containing the antientt the other con- 
taining the modem Greek. It was pub- 
lished at the expence of the United Pro- 
vinces, upon the solicitation of Cornelius 
Hftga, their Ambassador at Constantinople, 
by certain Greeks inclining, as Mr. Simon 
supposes, to Calvinism. That writer assures 
us, that it is one of the most exact and 
judicious translations that have been com- 

VOL, I. u 
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posed in the latter ages. But from those, 
for whose use it was designed, it met with 
no favour. " Si quaeras/' says Largius, in 
his dissertation on this edition, ** in quo 
" pretio haec versio sit Graecis habita, om- 
" nino respondendum fuerit, pretium vix 
^^ adeo magnum illam Aiisse consecutam 
*' in Graecia/' Helladius, cited by Masch, 
has a remark on the fate of this version, 
which deserves attention. " If,'* he ob- 
serves, " the eflfect of the version should be 
to supersede entirely the antient t^xt, it 
were greatly to be feared, that the Greeks 
at large would fall into complete barba- 
" rism; the sacred Scripture in the antient 
" Greek being the only means they have, 
" by which, as an easy road, they can ar- 
" rive at the intelUgence of other authors, 
«* particularly the holy fathers/' A new 
edition of the former translation, but with 
some alteration, was published at London, 
in 1703, in one volume, 12°% by Seraphin, 
a monk of Mitylene. He prefixed to it a 
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Preface, which gave offence to the Greek 
bishops, particularly the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. By his order it was committed 
io the flames: this has made the copies of 
this edition extremely rare: it was reprinted 
in 1705. In that edition, the passages in 
the Preface objected to by the Greek pre- 
lates were omitted. A more correct edition 
of it was printed at Halle, in Saxony, in 
1710, in one volume 12% under the pa- 
tronage, and at the expence, of Sophia 
Louisa, the Queen of Prussia. Different 
parts of the New Testament have been 
translated, at different times, into the mo- 
dern Greek; some of them by the Jews. 
The Greeks have an old translation of the 
Psalter. The authors to be consulted on 
this subject are, Joh. Mich. Langius, Phikh 
logia Barbaro-GrcBcay NorimbergcBy 1708, 4% 
and Alexander Helladius, Status Prcesens 
EccksuB Grmcce. 
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XIII. 

XIIL 1* Among the oriental vsr-^ 
sioNs the l^iac claims the first place, from 
the immense territory where it is spokeOy 
having alwi^s been the language of learoh 
ing, and of the higher orders of Ufe, from 
the mountains of Assyria^ to the Red-Sea. 
The inhabitants of Syria must be divided 
into the descendants of those inhabitants 
of the country, who were conquered by the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire ; the Greeks, 
or the descendants of the Greek conquerors; 
and the present rulers of the country, the 
Ottoman Turks. The Greeks npiust be sub- 
divided into those, who are separated from 
the Church of Rome, and the Latin Greeks, 
or those who are reunited to that Church* 
The Maronites descend from the original 
inhabitants o£ the country; tjbey have th^ir 
name from a monk called Maron^ and pro- 
fess to have kept inviolate the orthodoxy 
of their religious credence. That Nestori- 
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anism gained some ground among then!, is 
probable; but there seems reason to sup- 
pose, that the body at large preserved its 
integrity. They occupy, almost exclusively, 
the country from the ridge of mount Li- 
banus to the shores of Tripoli. Mr. Volney 
computes their population at more than one 
hundred and fifteen thousand persons. 
They acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope: they are governed by a patriarch; 
he assumes the title of patriarch of An- 
tioch; his residence is at Canubin, a tno^ 
nastery celebrated for its high antiquity: 
they have many bishops, and many con- 
vents. All the ceremonies of religion are 
performed among them without restraint ; 
and their chapels have bells, a thing un- 
heard of in any other part of Turkey. The 
mass is celebrated in Syriac; but the Gospel 
is read aloud in Arabic. There is an Hos- 
pitium for them at Rome, where many of 
the youth receive a gratuitous education. 
It has produced some scholars of distinc-< 
tion ; particularly the celebrated Asseman- 
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nis, to whom sacred literature is under 
great obligations. While the Syriac Ian* 
guage was spoken, it was distinguished into, 
three dialects ; the Aramean, which was the 
dialect of Edessa, Haran, and Mesopo- 
tamia ; that of Palestine, which was the 
dialect of Damascus, the Lebanon, and 
the internal part of Syria ; and the Naba-^ 
thaean Chaldee, spoken in the mountains 
of Assyria, and the Irak, but no longer a 
spoken language; so that, except in the 
proceedings pf government, where the 
Turkish language is used, the language of 
Syria is the Arabic. 

The most antient of the Syriac versions 
pf the sacred te^t is called, the PeshitOy or 
the literal ; it is in general use among the 
Syriac Christian?. It was first made known 
in Europe, by Moses of Marden, who was 
sent by Ignatius, patriarch of the Maro- 
nite Christians, in the ye^r 1552, to popf 
Julius the Illd, to acknowledge the su* 
premacy of the Roman pontiff. The New 
Test?^ment was first published by Widman- 
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stadt at Vienna^ in 1555 ; it is much 
esteemed for its correctness; but it does 
not contain four of the Catholic Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse, from their not being 
inserted in the manuscript. This work has 
since been reprinted by Gulbirius, at Ham- 
burgh, in 8''^ 1664 ; but the best edition is 
that of Leusden and Schaaf, 1709* 4'*. re- 
printed in 1717* The edition of Gulbirius, 
and that of Leusden and Schaaf, have lex- 
icons subjoined to them. The readings of 
the Peshito coincide most remarkably with 
those of the Vulgate ; which seems to af- 
ford a conclusive argument in favour of the 
antiquity of both the versions. It certainly 
was made before the fourth, and there are 
arguments to shew it was made at the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second 
century. There are more modem Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the prin- 
cipal of which is the Philoxenian^ which 
made its appearance in the sixth century. 
Dr. Ridley wrote a treatise on it. Dr. 
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White, whose Bampton Lectures have ob- 
tfiined the applause of every man of taste, 
and extorted the praise even of Mr.GilH 
bon, had published the whole of this ver-r 
»ion, with notes, at Oxford. 

The most satisfkctory information on the 
di0erent Syriac versions is to be obtained 
from the following work : Novi Testamenti 
Versioftes Sjfriaca^j Simplex^ Philoxtniarut et 
HkrcMhfmtmkK^ denuo esaminatte^ et ad 
jidem Codicum manuscriptoriufi in Biblioihe* 
€arum VaHcoMtf AngUcce^ AssemOfdatw^ Mt^ 
du€a% Regict^ aUarumque^ novis obieroaikmi* 
km atfne tahuU$ cere inctm illuatraiee^ a 
Jfmoki Georgio Christiana Adler. Hafnut^ 

XIH. 2. The Copktes, acceding to Mr. 
Volney, are the descendants of that mix- 
ture of Egyptians, Persians, and, above alJ, 
Greeks, who, under the Ptdemies and 
Constantines, were long in possession of 
Egypt. In the disputes, which arose in the 
Church leapecting the second person of the 
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Trinity^ the Nestorians maintained, that, as 
there were two natures, there must be two 
persons in Jesus Christ* Eutyches, falling 
into the <^posite extreme, contended, that, 
as in Jesus Christ there was but one person, 
there consequently was but one nature. 
The council of Chalcedon condemned the 
doctrine of Eutyches: some of the Em^ 
perors persecuted, some were favourable 
to the Eutychians. Among the former 
were, Justin the lid, Tiberius, and Mau^ 
rice : their attempts to destroy Eutychiaur* 
ism might have succeeded, if it had not 
been for a mcmk of the name of James, 
who, with unwearied industry and address, 
supported the cause of Eutychianism. Thus 
Egypt was divided into two parties. Those, 
who in imitation of the Emperor, submitted 
to the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, 
-were catted Melchites or Roydists, from 
Melek, aii Ambian word, that signifies 
king : those who reasted the decrees of the 
eouncily wne^ from the leader of their 
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party, called Jacobites. Afterwards, thejr 
were called Cophtes. — Some have supposed, 
that they obtained this name from the Sa- 
racens having shortened the word, Jaco- 
bites, into that word: but it is generally 
understood, that they derive it from the 
city Coptos in the Saide. — Except their er- 
rors respecting the second person of the 
blessed Trinity, little distinguishes them 
from the general body of Roman Catholics: 
but their aversion from the Roman Catho- 
lics is great, and they constantly brand 
them with the name of Nestorians. They 
are governed by a patriarch. He has under 
him eleven or twelve bishops, and several 
priests or deacons: his residence is at Grand 
Cairo. The monasteries of St. Paul, St. 
Anthony, and St. Macarius, are subject to 
him. The two first are in the Lower The- 
baide; the last is in the desert of Scet6. 
A very interesting account is given by 
father Sicard, in the fifth voliune of the. 
new edition of the Lettreg M^antes et cun 
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rieuses^ of these celebrated monasteries^ 
Several families of the Cophtes reside in 
the Delta ; but the greatest part of them 
inhabit the Saide, or the part of Egypt ex- 
tending from Cairo upwards to Assouan or 
Sjene. In 639> the Cophtes invited the Sa* 
racens into Egypt: and, in return, were for 
some time treated kindly by them. But 
afterwards, the Saraceos made no distinc- 
tion between them and their other Greek 
subjects. About the end of the fifth cen- 
tury of the Hegira, the Caliph Walid I. 
prohibited the Greek tongue throughout 
bis whole empire. From that time the 
Cophtic, like the other languages of the 
nations subdued by the Saracens, ceased 
to be a spoken language : but it has been 
preserved in the Scriptures and books of 
devotion. Mr. Volney observes, that " the 
" form of the Cophtic letters, and the 
" greater part of their words, demonstrate, 
" that the Greek nation, during the thou- 
sand years it continued in Egypt, has left 
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'* deep marks of its power and influence. 
" But, on the other hand, the Cophtic al- 
•' phabet has five letters, and the language 
" a number of words, which may be con- 
•* sidered as the remains of the ancient 
** Egyptian/' ' Its last existence was among 
the rude peasants of the Nile, The hopes 
that valuable manuscripts might be dis- 
covered in some of the Cophtic monas^ 
teries, arc not encouraged by the ac- 
counts given of these monasteries, by father 
8icard. 

The Cophtic version was printed with a 
Latin translation at Oxford, in 1716, by 
David Wilkins, properly Wilkie, a faative 
of Memel in Prussia. He afterwards pub-* 
lished an edition of the Pentateuch, in the 
same language, London^ 1731. La Croie, 
Thesaur. EpistoL tom. iii. p. 154, says he 
was imperfectly acquainted with it. The 
editor of Emesti's Institutio fixes its age at 
the fifth century: lie says, that it contains 
several excellent readings, coinciding in 
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general with those of the Alexandrine fa- 
thers. The indefatigable industry of the 
modems has discovered a version yet in 
manuscript, called the Sahidic version, from 
its being in the language of the nation 
which inhabits the Upper Egypt, or the 
part which lies between Cahera and Asse^ 
van, called in Arabic, Said* It is sup- 
posed by Dr. Woide to have been made in 
the second century. AU the fragments of 
the veraon were prepared for the press, by 
the late Dr. Woide. They have been 
splendidly printed at the Clarendon press, 
uqder the care of Dr. Ford, with this title : 
Appendix ad Editianem Navi Testamenti 
GrcBcii e codice MS. Akxandrmo a Carolo 
Godofredo Wmde descriptiy m quA continenttsr 
Fragmenta 'Novi Testamenti jwcta interpret 
tationem Dialecti superioris Mgjfpti^ quoi 
Thebaica vel Sahidica appellatur^ e codidbus 
Qxofdensibm maxima ex parte desumpta^ cum 
DmertatioTit de vermne UbUorum JEgyp^ 
tiaoOy quibus mbjidtur Codku Vatkam Col^ 
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lalio. OxonU e typographeo Clarendoniano. 
1799. 

XIII. 3. The first name, by which we 
know Ethiopia in history, is Lud. It is 
the name given to it by Moses, Isaiah^ 
Jeremiah, and EzechieL About the time 
when the Israelites quitted Egypt, a nation 
of blacks, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Indus, and are called Chusites in the Old 
Testament, established a powerful empire 
in the African Lydia, and called it Ethi- 
opia. Towards the end of the reign of 
Constantine the Great, they were con- 
quered by the Abyssinians, who came from 
the southern part of the Happy Arabia, 
and were called Homerites; Saba was the 
capital of the kingdom. The Queen, whom 
Solomon's wisdom attracted to Palestine, 
was sovereign of that country. They were 
converted to Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury; and, towards the ninth, embraced 
the errors of Dioscorus, respecting the two 
natures of the ijecond person of the blessed 
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Trinity. The .Slthiopic language, into which 
the translations of the Holy Writings were 
made, is the ancient language of Abyssinia, 
not the language now in use. The lan- 
guage, which it nearest resembles, is the 
Arabic ; but from that, and all the kindred 
languages of the east, it differs, as it is 
written from the left to the right hand, and 
expresses the vowels bj- determinate cha- 
racters, and not by points. The rehgion 
now established in the country is a mixture 
of Judaism, Christianity, &,nd Heathenish 
superstition. 

An JEthiopic version was published at 
Rome, in 1548 and 15499 from a defective 
copy ; that, from which the ^thiopic 
version in the London Polyglott was printed, 
was still more defective. 

XIII. 4. Armenia is divided between the 
Turks and the Persians. The greater part 
of it belongs to the former. Erzerom is its 
capital. Erevan is the capital of the Persian 
part. The Armenian alphabet is not earlier 
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than the fourth century. Miesrob, mmister 
(^ 5tate and secretary to Warasdates aisd 
Arsaces the IVth» kings of Armenia^ and 
contemporaries with Tbeodosius the lid, in* 
vented it; and to him» the unanimous teik 
timony of the Armenian writers ascribes the 
translation of their Scriptures. In the thuv 
teenth century^ the Churches of the Le^er 
Armenia and Cilicia submitted to the Pope: 
and Haithot their king, became a Francis- 
can friar. He pubhshed a new edition of 
the Armenian Bible. It is asserted, that 
he made the antient text conform through* 
out, to the Latin Vulgate. This is a point 
of the utmost importance, in Biblical critic 
cism : but probably it will remain in uncer- 
tainty, till the discovery of a copy d[ the 
version prior to the time of Haitho. Should 
such a manuscript be discovered, and shoidd 
there appear a general conformity between it 
and the Latin Vulgate, then, as the antiquity 
(rf the Armenian version would be unques- 
tionable, and there is great reason to sup^. 
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pose it was "executed with great care and 
skHl, the value of each of the versions, and 
particularly that of the Latin Vulgate, will 
be considerably increased. 

An Armetdan version was printed at Am- 
sterdam, in 1666, in quarto; an edition in 
octavo ^wafi printed there in 1668. , The 
former includes both the Old and the New 
Testament; ihe latter contains the New 
Testament only. An edition in that lan- 
guage of the New Testament was published 
in duodecimo^ in I69S. 

XIII. 5. The language of the Arabs was, 
during several ages, confined within the 
country: it was spread by the Mahometans 
over^l the countries that were conquered 
bythdr arms; and thus, from the gulph of 
Arabia, it was spoken, as far as Portugal on 
the west, and-M alacca on the east. It must 
be ranked among the most antient lan- 
guages; and excels all languages in copi- 
ousness. It is of the utmost use iu !Kblical 
criticism. 

VOli. I. o 
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An Arabic version of the four Gospels 
was published at Rome in 15^0 — 1591$ in 
one volume folio. It was printed with a 
version of the remaining books of the New 
Testament, in the Paris and London Poly- 
glotts. Erpenius published the Arabic New 
Testament at Leyden, in I6l6, in one vo- 
lume 4'*'. from a manuscript written in the 
Upper Egypt, in the year 1342. The Ro- 
man congregation de propagandd fide pub- 
lished, in I67I9 an Arabic and Latin Bible, 
under the inspection of Sergius Risius, 
bishop of I)amascus, in three volumes folio. 
The English society for promoting Christian 
knowledge published, in 1727>. in one vo- 
lume 4'^ an Arabic New Testament, for^the 
use of the Christians in Asia. Ten .thou- 
sand copies were printed of this edition. 
But none of these editions, nor any Arabic 
manuscript, that has yet been discovered, is 
of any importance inBibUcal criticism, as no 
satisfactory evidence has yet been produced 
of their antiquity. The general opinion is. 
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that none of them are earUer than the age 
of Mahomet. 

XIII. 6. While the antient empire of 
Persia subsisted, Persia had a language of 
her own. In the course of time it became 
successively subject to the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Saracens, and the Turks; and 
each of them introduced some alterations 
into the language of the Persians. The 
modem language of Persia is a mixture of 
all these, together with a considerable por- 
tion of Gothic, or Teutonic, (Persae fuerant 
originitus Scythae, says Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, L. xxxi. ii.) but the Arabic and 
Turkish predominate. A Persic version of 
the four gospels is printed in the London 
Polyglott. A new translation of it was 
printed by Professor Bode at Helmstadt, 
in 1750—1751, with a Preface, containing 
historical and critical remarks on the Persic 
versions. Another Persic version was printed 
in London. It has two title pages, the one 
by Wheloc, dated 1652, the other by Pier- 
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sone, dated 1657. These versions, more 
particularly the former, are thought to be 
translations from the Sjrriac, so that their 
chief use is in ascertaining the readings of 
that version. It is observable that, of the 
Old Testament, a Persic translation of the 
Pentateuch only Js published in tJie Loft- 
don Polyglbtt. 

XIII- 7. Ernesti in his Institutio says, 
that Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, trans* 
lated the New Testament into the Gothic 
language, in the fourth centuiy: and that this 
version is supposed to be the version of the 
Gospels, which was published at Dordrect, 
with an excellent Glossary, in 1665, by Ju- 
nius and Marschall; at Amsterdam, in 1684; 
by Stiemhielm, at Stockhohn, in l672, with 
a Glossary and with the Swedish and Ice- 
landic versions; and at Oxford, in 1750, by 
Edward Lye. The last edition was prepared 
for the press by Benzel, archbishop of Up- 
sal: but, as he died before the work could 
be sent to the press at Upsal, where it was 
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to have been printed, the care of the im- 
pression was intrusted to Lye at Oxford. 

The Codes Argenteus^ considered to be a 
thousand years old, is written on vellum: 
the letters are silver, except the initials, 
which are gold. It has been much doubted, 
whether the version should be called Gothic 
or Francic, and whether it was taken from 
the Greek or the Latin : but Michaelis seems 
to prove that it is a Gothic version. 

For the history and illustration of this 
version, the following collection is recom- 
mended: Joh. Ah. Ikre. Scripta vermnem 
Ulphilanam Mceso^Gotkkam iUustrantiay ab 
ipso doctissimo aiictore emendatay novisque ac- 
cessiorufms aucto, jam vero ob prcestantiam et 
raritatem collecta^ et una cum oMs scriptisj 
similh argumentij edita ab. Ant.Irid. Busching. 
BeroUnij 1773, 4'\ Some fragments of this 
version, discovered by Knittel in a Codex 
rescriptusj in the library at Wolfenbuttell, 
were first published by him, at.Brunswic, 
1763, 4'". and afterwards repubhshed by 
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Ihre, with his own observations the same 
year, at Upsal, likewise in 4'% with the fol- 
lowing title: Fragmenta Versionis UlphelanfZ 
continentia particulas aliquot EpistolcB ad JRo* 
manos hand pridem ex codice rescripto Bihli- 
othecce GuelpherhctancB a Fran. Ant. Knittett 
editay nunc cum aliquot annotatiombus typis 
reddita a Johanne Ihre. Accedunt diuB disser- 
tationes ad philologiam Mceso-Gothicam spec-- 
tantes. UpsalicBy 17^3, 4'\ 

XIIL 8. The Russian or Slavonian version 
was made from the Greek, 

It is observable that, except the Arabians, 
no people has been so extensively diffused 
as the Slavonians ; they have spread them- 
selves over all the countries between the 
Adriatic and the Frozen Ocean, and from 
the Baltic, over through the whole length 
of northern Asia, to America. 

The jDost antient copy of the whole Bible, 
in the Russian language, was written in the 
year 1499> in the time of the Grand Duke 
Wasiljewitch. ^ut of the New Testament 
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there are copies of the eleventh, twelfth, 
thkteenth, and fourteenth centuries. A still 
more ancient manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment was given by the Czar Iwan Wasil- 
jewitch to Garabunda, secretary to the 
dutchy of Lithuania; it was written in the 
time of the Grand Duke Wladeftiir, who 
reigned from 972 to 1015- The oldest 
printed edition is that of Prague, in 1519* 
It has been since printed at Ostrog, in 1581 ; 
at Moscow, in 1663, 1751, 1756, 1757, 1766, 
in folio; in 1759> in large octavo; and at 
Kiow, in 1758, in foUo. Accurate extracts 
from this version have been given by Pro- 
fessor Alter, in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, 8vo. Vienna, 1787: but the best 
account of this version is given by Debrow- 
sky in Michaelis, Oriental tmd ^eget B^ 
lioth. Th. viii. pp, 155— 167* 

Concerning the Georgian Version, which 
was published at Moscow, in 1743, folio, 
the reader may consult a tract, Uber die 
Georgianische Litteratuvj Vienna 1798, writ^ 
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%&! by Professor Alter, who coUatad tb 
rersion for Br. Hoh^es's edUiom of ttie Sep* 
twigiait. 

XIV. 

To obtain an accurate notion of wbat i* 
called THE Latiit Vulgate trans^la- 
TiON of the Scriptures, (a term often nsed 
inaccurately, when it is not particularly ex- 
plained), it is necessary to enquire into the 
nature of the Latin versions, made before 
the time of St. Jerom, partkular ly the veiv 
sion called the Vetus ItaKca, or Itala, ex- 
isting probably before the middle of the 
second century, and to consider the dif-. 
ferent versions pubKshed by St. Jerora, as 
they came immediately from his hands, as 
they were corrupted in the middle ages^, and 
as they have been corrected and promuVr 
gated by papal autfiority, 

XIV. 1. Two passages in different partq 
of the works of Su Augustine clearly shew 
the nature of the Vetus ItaUca^ and the other 
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]^tH^ versioiis, prior to the time of St. Jtrom. 
In hjis, trea^ de Doctrind ChristiauA^ lib. ii. 
^p. xi. St Augustine sajs, ^^ that the num- 
^^ ber of those, who had translo^ted the Scrip- 
^^ tui^es from the Hebrew into the Greek, 
^^ jqNght be cxxuputed; but that, the nunv- 
^^ bef of those, who had translated the Greek 
*^ into the Xiatin, could not For immedi- 
ately upon tihe first introduction of Chris- 
tianity^ if a person got possession of a 
Greek manuscript, and thought he had 
^^ sasij knowledge of ^the two languages, he 
^^ set about translating the Scriptures/^ In 
anoth^ part of his works. Lib. ii. cap. xv* 
be says, ^^m ipsis interpretationibus^ Itcda 
^^ oaieris prceferatur^ nam est verborum teruh 
^^ dory cumper^icuitate sententicB.'' It should 
se^PQi difficult to mistake the import of these 
expressions!, yet they have given rise to 
much controversy. One side, with a view 
to rob th^ Vulgate of all pretension, even 
to a reniote affinity with the translation 
pointed at by St Augustine, in this place, 
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has, in stem defiance of all manuscripts, 
and all printed editions, proposed to read 
" ilia'' for " ItaJa;'' and, (to make sense 
and grammar of the passage, of which the 
alteration- in question, if it were to stand 
alone, would totally bereave it), to substi- 
tute " quae'' for " nam," — an emendation, 
certainly not of the gentlest touch. The 
other side, to exalt the Vulgate, has sup- 
posed it may be fairly inferred, from the 
passage in St. Augustine, that there was a 
version, which having been first sancticmed 
by the Roman pontiff, was received by the 
whole Latin Church, and was generally used 
in the service of the Church. But this is 
carrying his words much beyond their na- 
tural import, as they certainly neither ex- 
press nor imply more, than that there was a 
version called the Italic, and that in St. Au- 
gustin's opinion, it ought to be preferred to 
all the other Latin versions. The high terms 
of commendation, in which St. Augustine 
expresses himself of the Vetus Italica, have 
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raised a general wish, that it should be dis- 
covered and published, particularly as it 
might materially assist in ascertaining the 
readings of the Antehexaplar Septuagint 
version. The first publication of the kind is 
that of Flandnius NoUUuSj printed at Rome 
in 1588, in one volume folio, under the au- 
spices of Sixtus Quintus. But, as this work, 
which was reprinted in the London Poly- 
glott, was intended only to be a Latin 
translation of the Septuagint version, pub- 
lished in the preceding year hy the same 
authority, and as, therefore, no more of the 
Itala was adopted than what agreed with 
that version, while the rest was either sup- 
plied by Raminius Nobilius himself, or from 
the Vulgate, without any distinction of the 
respective parts, it can, with the exception 
of the notes only, be of little or no critical 
use. Of more value on thb account are 
the editions of the Psalms, according to this 
version, published by Faber StapuUmiSj in 
his Psalterium Quintupkx^ Paris, 1568, folio; 
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by Joseph Maria CartiSy Rome, 1683; by 
Cardinal ThomasiuSy 16979 also at Rome; 
and by Blanchiniy with other Parts, in his 
Prodromus^ and in his Vindicict Canonkorum 
Sfprij^arumy Rome 1740 foUo. In 1695, 
Dam Mariianaj^ the learned editor of the 
iforks of St. Jerom, (the first volume of 
which contains the Psalms and Job, with 
j^terisks and Obeli, according to this ver- 
W>n)y published at Paris, in octavo, what 
he supposed was the Vetus Italica, of the 
Gospel. of St. Matthew, and of St. James's 
Epistlp. In 1743, Ftter Sabatier published 
^t Rheims, in three large volumes foUo, his 
^^ Bibliorvm sacrorum Latimt versionef an^ 
** tiqtue^ seu vetus ItaUca^ et cceterce qwecum-' 
^^ que in codicibus numuscriptis et antiquarufn 
** Ubris reperiri potuerunt^ qwB cum vulgatd 
^ X^in^ et cum textu Grceco camparanturJ' 
WhCTe in his manuscripts there were chasms, 
he supplied them from the Vulgate. He 
published a new edition of his work in 
1749—1751. ^The last publication of the 
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kind is by Father Joseph Blanchini, an era- 
tdrian;^ — ^^ EcctngeUstdtium quadruples: La-- 
" tiruz versianis xmHqmB^ $eu veterk ItaUcm^ 
** tx codidbus maimscriptis aureisy argenteis^ 
" purpurdsy aUisque plusquam mllenaruB nn^ 
" iiquitatisy Romcdj 1748, two volumes lai^ 
folio. It contains five, or rather four manu* 
iscripts of a Latin version. In many places 
tJiejdiffer; and Blanchini's arguments, that 
iJie differences axe merely errors of the tran- 
scribers, are, by no means, conclusive. It 
seems generally believed, that they are four 
distinct versions. The value of the work is 
greatly enhanced by several learned disser- 
tations, and curious plates. The various 
citations made in the Gospel by Christ, the 
Apostles, and Evangelists, of passages in 
the Old Testament, are brought together, 
ks they stand in the Hebrew, the Septu- 
agint, the Vulgate, and the old Italic, with 
a view of ascertaining the important and 
much contested point, whether Christ, the 
Apostles, and the Evangelists, cited them 
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from the Hebrew or the version of the Se- 
venty. It was piinted at the expence of 
the king of Portugal, at the instigation of 
Cardinal Corsini, and, till Dr. Kennicott's 
Collation appeared, was thought the most 
splendid work that had issued from the 
press, during the present century. It is 
most earnestly wished, that a new edition 
of this and Sabatier's work were published 
in such a form as would make the pnce of 
them more suitable to the generaUty of read- 
ers; and that, to the edition of Montfau- 
con's Hexapla, by Bahrdt, were added, as 
a supplemental volume^ those which he has 
injudiciously omitted. — A Latin translation, 
perhaps anterior to that of St. Jerom, is 
published by Dr. Kipling, with the Codex 
Bezae. 

That this and the other translations we 
have mentioned, may be anterior to St. Je- 
rom, all allow; that any one of them is the 
Vetus Italica, no satisfactory evidence, no 
convincing argument, has yet been pro- 
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duced: but there is reason to suppose, that 
in the generality of these versions, there 
i? more of the Vetus Italica, than of any 
other. 

XIV. ^. The great multiplicity of ver- 
sions, and the confusion which prevailed 
among them, were the motives which first 
urged St. Jerom to his BWlical labours. 
He began by correcting the Psalms; but 
the people at large, being accustomed to 
their old version, could not be induced to 
lay it aside, in favour of St. Jerom's. He 
therefore pubhshed another edition. In 
that, he made few alterations in the text it- 
self, but shewed, by obeluses and asterisks, 
where it differed from the Septuagint, or 
the Hebrew. From this last edition, and 
the old Italic, is formed the Vulgate edition 
of the Psalms, which is now used in the 
Roman Catholic Church. St. Jerom's ori- 
ginal correction of the Psalms never came 
into public use. On the same plan, on 
which he made that correction, he cor- 
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reeled also the Provcribs of Soiotnon^ Afe 
£ocles)astes» tSieCanticumC&nticorttm, tiie 
hook of Job, and the Paralipomena. He 
afterwards undertook^ and executed Wi& 
the greatest aj^kuise^ a complefte version 
into Latin of all the Old Testainait. <He 
translated also file New Testament <from 
the Greek into the Latin. This tfanslataon^ 
made by St. Jerom, of the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew, (including the books of 
Judith and Tobit, which he translated from 
the Chaldee,) and of the New Testament 
from the Greek, is the origin or stock of 
our present Vulgate, except with respect to 
the Psalms; which, we have observed, rests 
on St. Jeron/s secbnd edition of the did 
translation. The genuine version of St. Je- 
rom of the Old and New Testament, from 
a beautiful manvtscript at Paris, was pub- 
lished there, in 1693, by Dom Martiaiiay, 
and Dom Pouget, under the title, ** 8. Eu^ 
sehii Hkronyrm Stridonem; Tresb^eriOperum 
Tom. I. seu Dkina BibUotheca tmt^tac ifir 
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editay compkctens Translationes V.. et N. 
Testamentij cum er Hebrceis turn e Greeds 
fontibtis derivatas, innumera quoque scholia 
marginaliaantiquissimiHebrcd cujusdam scrips 
torts anonymij Hebrceas voces pressius expri^ 
mentis. Trodit e vetustissimis MSS. codicibus 
GcdUcamSy Vaticanism ^c. Studio et labore 
Monachorum ordinis S. Benedicti e congre-^ 
gatione S. Mauri. Parisiis apud Ludov, 
Boulland 1693, foU' This version has been 
reprinted in the edition of the works of 
St. Jerom, by Dominic Vallarsi and Scipio 
Maffei, at Verona, 1734 — 1742, in 11 vo- 
lumes, folio. St. Jeromes version had the 
fate of many considerable works of genius: 
it had warm advocates, particularly among 
the truly learned; and violent enemies, par- 
ticularly among the ignorant. By degrees 
its merit was universally acknowledged, 
and it almost universaUy superseded every 
other version. — Such was the Vulgate trans- 
lation, as it came originally from the hands 
of St. Jerom. 

VOL. I. P 
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XIV. 3. It did not escape the geoeral 
fate of manuscripts during the middle age. 
Partly by the mistakes or errOTs of tran- 
scribere^ partly by corrections made by un- 
skilful persons, partly by alterations from 
the citations in the works of the fathere, 
and partly by insertions made in it by way 
of explanation, the text was exceedingly 
disfigured and corrupted in many places. 
One circumstance in particular introduced 
variations into every part of it. The old 
tmcorrupted version was intermixed with it 
throughout. Cassiodorus, and after him 
Alcuin, used their utmost endeavours to 
restore the version to its pristine purity. 
The library of the College of Dominicans 
at Paris contained a manuscript copy of 
the Latin Bible, made in the thirteenth 
century, by some French religious of that 
order. It i? comprised in four large vo^ 
lumes in folio, and is written ota fine parch- 
ment, in the half Gothic letter. By a re- 
gulation of the general chapter of the order 
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hdd in 1236, directions were given, that all 
the Bibles of the order should be corrected 
and made to conform to that copy: and at 
a general chapter, held in 1748, a transcript 
of it was ordered to be made by the Stu-* 
dents in the noviciat. The labours of Lan-« 
franc, the archbishop of Canterbury, in 
procuring correct copies, both of the Old 
and New Testament, are mentioned by Ba- 
ronius. Cave, Dupin, and Wetstein. At the 
revival of letters, several persons of learning 
exerted themselves to procure a good edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate. The chief edi- 
tions of it published on this plan, are those 
of Robert Stephens, in 1540, 1545, and 
1546; that of Hentenius, in 1547? accu- 
rately and elegantly reprinted at Frankfort 
on the Mayn, 1566, folio; and that of the 
Louvain Divines, 1573, in three volumes, 
both in octavo and duodecimo, reprinted 
in 1580, in quarto and octavo, with the ad- 
dition of the valuable notes of Lucas Bra- 
gensb, by whom those editions wer6 chiefly 
conducted. 
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XIV. 4. It was afterwards revised and 
j[)roinulgated by papal authority. The coun- 
cil of Trent took the state of the versions 
mto consideration. It declared the ancient 
and conmion edition should be considered 
the authentic edition ; and that the Bible 
should be printed as correctly and as expe* 
ditiously as possible, principally according 
to the Ancient and Vulgate edition. In con- 
sequence of this, it was published hySkcttts 
Quintusj in 1590; He himself watched over 
the work with admirable attention and zeal; 
he perused every sheet, both before it wag 
committed to the press, and after it was 
printed off. The principal persons em^ 
ployed in this edition were. Cardinal Ca- 
raffa, Flaminius Nobilius, Antonius Agel* 
lius, Petrus Morinus, and Angelus Rocca. 
But his edition scarcely made its appear- 
ance, before it ^vas discovered to, abound 
with errors. iTie copies therefore were 
called in, and a new edition was printed by 
Clement the Vlllth, his immediate succes- 
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SOT, in 1592; and afterwards, with some 
variations, in 1593. The diflference between 
the two papal editions is considerable. Dr* 
James, in his celebrated BeUum Papale^ 
reckons two thousand instances, in which 
they differ; Father Henry de Bukentop, a 
AecoUet, made a similar collection, but de- 
nied the consequences which Dr. James 
professed to draw from the variations,— 
Lucas Brugensis has reckoned four thou«> 
sand places, in which, in his opinion, the 
Bible of Clement theVIIIth may be thought 
to want correction. Cardinal Bellarmin, 
who had a principal part in the pubUcation 
of the edition, praised his industry, and 
wrote to him, that those concerned in the 
work had not corrected it with the utmost 
accuracy, and that intentionally they had 
passed over many mistakes. " Scias velimy' 
says his eminence, ^^ BibUa vulgata non esse 
*^ a nobis dccuratissime castigata: multa enim 
*' de industridj jtsstis de causis^ pertransivit 
*• musJ' When it is examined critically, it 
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evidently appears the work of several tmiids. 
A scrupulous adherence to the text is ob* 
servable in most parts of it; but in some it 
is carried further than in others, and some^ 
times it apparently leads to barbarous ex* 
pressions, and absolute solecisms; as domi*' 
nantur (orunh^repktce sunt nupticc discufkh 
hentium''''^dem quontam (for quod) iUusw 
esset a Magis — noluit consolari^^benedixit eoB 
"^uln erugo et tinea demoliunt-^^dunt^ for 
ediderunt fructus moSi — illuminare hu^ qui vn 
ienebris^ — nihil nos nocebitj-r-^apulabis multus. 
Other accusations of solecisms or barba-* 
risms of a similar nature might be produced. 
Many of these expressions are defended by 
Father Filesacus, in his Versio sacnt Script: 
iurtB Latina Vulgata Defensa^ published at 
the end of Father Tournemine's edition pf 
Menochius, At any rate they do not dc*» 
tract from its general merit. Not only 
fi,oman Cathohcs, but separatists from the 
Church of Rome, agree in its praise. It is 
universally allowed, that it does not suffer 
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in a comparison with any other version. 
Dr. Mill, whose whole life was spent in the 
study of the manuscripts and printed edi* 
tions of the original and the translations 
from it, professes the greatest esteem for it, 
and, in his choice of readings, defers con- 
siderably to it. Grotius speaks of it highly; 
Walton and Bengel praise it much. In his 
Histaire Critique du Teste et des Versions 
du Nouveau Testament^ Father Simon has 
pointed out its real merit. The Church of 
Rome treats it with the greatest Veneration* 
Some divines have supposed it to be abso*** 
lutely free from error, and that no one is at 
liberty to vary from it, in translation or ex- 
position. This is going to an extreme : the 
Council of Trent, in pronouncing it to be 
authentic, did not pronounce it to be in*- 
spired or infallible; but, where the dogmas 
of faith or morals are concerned, the Coun-^ 
cil must be considered to have pronounced 
it to be inerrant. In this decision every 
Roman Catholic must acqui^sce^ as he re- 
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ceives the Scripture from the Church, under 
her authority, and with her interpretation. 
See Natalis Alexander ^ de Vulgatd Scriptures 
versioney qucestio 5, utrum et qtio sensu VvJr 
gata tditio sit authentica; et qucestio 6, de 
sphalmatis et mendis qiuBy in Vulgatd versione 
Latind Bibliorumjussu dementis VIII. emen- 
datdy etiamnum supersunt^ quce ecclesict auc-- 
toritate corrigi possunt; a note in Fabricy, 
Titres primitifsj T. II. p. 164. and Father 
Mariana's Dissertatio pro editione Vulgatd^ 
published by Father Tournemine at the end 
of his edition of Menochius, a treatise which 
clearly proves that our ancestors were fur* 
ther advanced in BibUcal criticism than is 
generally thought. Some Roman Catholic 
and even Protestant writers of eminence 
have contended, that, considering the pre- 
sent state of the Greek text, the Vulgate 
expresses more of the true reading of the 
originals, or autographs of the sacred pen- 
men, than any Greek edition that has yet 
9,ppeared, or can now be framed. 
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Among the modem editions of the Vul- 
gate, that printed by Didot, Paris, 1785, in 
fom* volumes octavo, is particularly recom-" 
mended by the neatness of its typography. 

XV. 

We now come to the English trans* 

LATIONS OF THE BiBLE. 

XV. I. There are many Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of different parts of the Old and New 
Testament. Of the Translation by the Arch- 
bishop Elfric, in the tenth century, we 
have,— of the Old Testament, the Hepta^ 
teuch^ published by Edmund Thwaites, at 
Oxford 1699,— and, of the New Testament, 
the Gospels only, by Matthew Parker, Lon- 
don, 1571? 4'% These were reprinted by 
Franciscus Junius and Thomas Marshall, 
at Dodrect, with the Maeso-Gothic Version, 
1665, 4% reprinted at Amsterdam, l684. 
As this Anglo-Saxon version is supposed by 
some to have been made from the Latin 
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version in use before St. Jerom, it is highly 
valued by those who are curious after the 
readings of the Old Italic But Professor 
Alter, {Memoraba. VL St. No. IX. and VIIL 
St. p. 185), considers it to have been made 
from the Vulgate, as the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion of the Psalms, published by Spelman, 
certainly was. An imperfect account of 
the former of these versions is given in the 
following vork ; A Saxon Treatise concerning 
the Old and New Testament^ written about 
the time of King Edgar ^ 6y Adelfricus Abbas, 
published by William Lisle, London, 1623, 
4% which was afterwards reprinted with this 
title:—" Diverse Antient Muniments^ in th^ 
Saxon Tongue^ written seven hundred years 
agOy 1638. It may be added, that Elfiic's 
translation is so very loose as to make it 
difficult to collect any antient readings 
from it. 

XV. 3. The most antient English trans- 
lation is that of WickUff. It was finished 
about the year 1367. It was revised by 
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some of his followers^ Both the origiiial 
and the revised translation are still extent 
in manuscript: the printed copies of it arc 
not uncommcm. The manuscript copies of 
the latter are more rare than the cojHes of 
the former. 

XV. 5. The principal printed editions are^ 
Isty those of Tyndal and Cwerdalei 2d| the 
Genevan Bihle^ or the translations made by 
the English, who fled to Geneva, to avoid 
the persecutions of Queen Mary; 3d, the 
Episcopal translation, made in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, under the direction of 
Matthew Parker, the celebrated archbishop 
of Canterbury; 4th, King James s Bible t-^ 
it was printed in I6II, and is that, whtch 
is at present used in all the British donu«* 
nions; the original copy, with the manu* 
script corrections, is in the Bodleian library; 
5th, the EngUsh translations made by the 
Roman Catholics. The ehief of these are, 
the Rkemish Testament^ printed at Rheims 
in 1582. In the year 1589, Dr. Fulke, 
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master of Pembroke-Hall^ Cambridge, te* 
printed this translation, together with the 
Bishop's Bible, in two columns. It is a 
curious performance, and very much de- 
serves the attention of those who study 
the subjects in controversy between the Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, particularly 
such as turn on Scriptural interpretation. 
The Doway Bible is printed in two volumes 
quarto, in 1609, I6IO. It is said to be 
made from " the authentic Latin.'' A new 
edition of it was published in five voliunes 
octavo, in 1750, by the late Dr. Challoner. 
Besides these, a translation in two volumes 
large octavo was published at Doway^ in 
the year 1730, by Dr. Witham. It is en«^ 
riched with usefnl and concise notes. 

XVI. 

It remains to observe a striking peculia- 
rity of the Old and New Testament,— its 
division into chapters and verses. 
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XVI. 1. The division of the Hebrew text 
into chapters was made by the Jews, in imi- 
tation of the division of the New Testament 
into chapters. But the chapters spokeii of 
in this place must not be confounded with 
their Faraschioths or greater and less sec- 
tions, into which, for the regular reading of 
it in the synagogue, they have divided the 
Pentateuch, a much more antient division, 
and still retained in the rolls of the syna- 
gogue. Their division of the Old Testa- 
ment into verses J was more antient than the 
division of it into chapters, being probably 
of the same date as their invention of the 
vowel points. Much of the labour of the 
Masorites was consumed in calculating 
the verses, and their Hteral pecuUarities. 
Thus they discovered, that the verses in the 
book of Genesis amounted to 1534; that its 
middle verse was the fortieth of the twenty- 
seventh chapter; that the whole Bible con- 
tained twenty-three thousand two, hundred 
and six verses; that the Pentateuch con?- 
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tains two verses, all the words of which, 
end with a Mem; that three verses consist 
of eighty letters; that fourteen verses con* 
sist of three words; twenty-six, contain all 
the letters of the alphabet; one, ccwtains 
all the final letters, &c. Soc. 

XVI, 2. The antients divided the New 
Testament into two kinds of chapters. The 
titAoi, or larger portions, are written either 
in the upper or lower margin, and generally 
in red ink; the x^paXuim, or small portions, 
are numbered on the side of the margin. 
They are clearly represented in Erasmuses 
edition, and in R. Stephens's edition of 1550. 
These chapters differ in different copies. 
The most celebrated, and one of the most 
antient divisions, was that of Ammonias. 
From him it had the appellation of the 
Ammonian sections. Eusebius retained them, 
and adapted to them his ten canons or ta- 
llies. But by the example and influence 
of Cardinal Hugo de S« Caro, the old divi* 
sion was entirely laid aside in the Latin 
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Chnrcfa, and in Latin manuscripts: Gi^edc 
mamiscripts continued to be written with 
the old divisions to the end of the fifteenth 
century; when that, in present use, was 
adopted. Robert Stephens was the inventor 
of the verses into which the New Testa- 
ment is now divided. The division into 
chapters is sometimes Kable to objection; 
the division into verses is still more objec- 
tionable: but it is now too late to reject 
them. In most of the later editions of note, 
the text is continued, without any distinc- 
tion of verses; but the verses are numbered 
in the margin. 

XVI. 3. The punctuation of the Bible is 
a modem invention. In the antient manu- 
scripts no marks are found, except a point 
and a blank space. The comma was in- 
vented in the eighth century; the semicolon 
in the ninth; the other stops were disco- 
vered afterwards. The spirits and accents 
are said to have been introduced by Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium before the Christian 
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sera; but, unless the Codd. Vaticanus and 
Covilianus be exceptions, they are found in 
no Greek manuscript written before the 
seventh century, 

XVIL 
It should now be considered, UfaETUEK 

1*H£ VARIOUS READINGS OF TfiTE SACRED 
TEXT HAVE ANY INFLUENCE ON ITS PU- 
RITY OR AUTHENTICITY, OR IN ANY 
MANNER AFFECT ITS CLAIM TO DIVINE 

INSPIRATION. — By the sacred text we do 
not here understand, the autograph or ori- 
ginal manuscript, as it was written or dic- 
tated by the Holy Penmen, but the general 
text of the manuscripts and printed copies 
of it, which are in our possession. 

XVII. 1. To discuss this, it is necessary 
to ascertain what are various readings^ and to 
form an exact notion of their nature and 
number. 

A various reading, in the most extensive 
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Muse of that word, k erery readitigy tt tuGk 
difierd from the test adopted by the writet^. 
Ia o&e tons^ it is impossible to say of aAj 
various reading, or of any class of varioa> 
teadings, that it is absolutely unimportant. 
For, though GB^ person may think it unim-* 
portant, though another may think it im^ 
portant: and though it may be of no value 
in comparison of the reading given in the 
text, it may have its weight in settling the 
value of the manuscript from which it is 
taken. 

It frequently however happens, that^ 
when a various reading is to be weighed 
against tl^ received text, the value of it 
sinks to nothing. 

1st, Such are the various readings which 
evidently and unquestionably appear owing 
to the mistake of the Copyist, as the read« 
rag of eapa for Ztcpa, in Matt. ch. i. v. 3. 

3dly, The same may be said of the vari- 
ous readings, which evidently and undeni- 
ably proceed from the copyist's wilfuUy 

VOL. I. Q 
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departing from the text. Tliey may be 
divided ipto thQse, which are designedly 
mad^. for an improper purpose, as to im- 
pugn a truth acknowledged by the party 
himself; and those, which being well, but 
not wisely meant, may be said to proceed 
from, honest bigotry* 

To alter the text, with a bad design, is 
certainly an heinous offence against religion 
and truth : no person, therefore, shquld be 
charged with it,, unless on the strongest 
evidence. In the heat of controversy, the 
chaise has often been made, and very sel- 
dom proved. Among other charges, which 
have been urged against the Jews, must be 
ranked that of falsifying the Hebrew text: 
but of this, St. Jerom, {Comment, cap. VI. 
Isai09 operum Tom. HI. col. 64), and St. Au- 
gustine, {de dvit. Deij lib. XV. cap. XIII. 
Oper, Tom. VIII. col. 392), entirely acquit 
them. When the antient fathers appear to 
accuse them of it, they will be found, gene- 
rally ^speaking, to charge them with cor- 
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rupting the Sepluagint or wilfiiUy mistrans-' 
lating the text; but not to charge them 
with altering Ae text itself. This Tryphon 
in his dialogue with St. Justin, professes to 
consider as equally criminal, with adoring 
the Golden Calf, consecrating children to 
idols, making children pass through fire, or 
kilhng prophets. — Where the alteration is 
made from honest motives, as from a notion 
of altering the text for the sake of improv- 
ing it, if the alteration be held out, by the 
person making it, as part of the exemplar, 
he is evidently guilty of deceit, and deserves 
at least, that censure, to which pious frauds 
are justly obnoxious. Such are the altera- 
tions made by transcribers for the purpose 
of evading an objection made to a fact or 
a sentiment expressed in the received text: 
as the alteration in almost all the manu- 
scripts and printed texts, except the Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, the Codex Cyprius, and the 
Vulgate of the wk am&aim, John vii. 8. into 
ovTTu am&aivu, to avoid the apparent contra- 
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diction objected to this passage by Por-* 
pbyry and other adversaries of Christianity* 
But, if the party himself confess the alterar 
tion, he may want discemmexM:, yet he is 
free from criminality. Still further removed 
from crimjnaUty are those, who, transcribe 
ipg a version of the text, avowedly alter it, 
ip their transcript, from a notion that the 
substituted word more faithfully or happily 
expresses the original. Such, in the Hebrei^ 
manuscripts, has frequently been the sub-p 
stitution of the Ketibh for the Keri; and, ill 
the Latin versions, the generality of the alter- 
ations made in them during the middle ages* 
3dly, Equally insignificant are the differ- 
ences which are found in the spelling of 
words, where custom allows of two modes 
of writing the same word. This remarlc 
applies particularly to Hebrew manuscript^; 
where the vowel, diacritic, tonic and extra- 
ordinary points and the quiescent letters 
may often be inserted or omitted, at the 
wrjter^s pleasure, without affecting even the 
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pronunciation of the word: or, at leasts 
without a£fbcting more than its pronuncia- 
tion. 

4thly, As unimportant are the various 
I'eadingSy produced from translaticms, where 
the Words of the translation differ only in 
fdrtn,— (as Gjesmani in the t^ersic version fot 
ri^tri^fiair^), or differ only in figure, (sis con- 
sumas^t in the vuIgate for f^iXio-i); or 
differ only in idiom as the oriental ren- 
dering of Tap(rmj by qui est ix Tarso^ and 
the vulgate translation of kVij fimpov Kae 
jAiyaXov b}^ a minima usque ad mcmmum^ 
Act. viii. 10. None of these instances prov^ 
a various reading in the text from which 
the translation is made. 

5thly, As tinimportant, in the same light, 
are the di^rences from the received text, 
which are found in the passages cited by 
the fathers, where they are evidentJy guilty 
of mistake; or where they evidently profesrf 
to express the meaning, and not to give the 
words of the sentence; or wh^0 there ard 
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grounds to suppose they do not cite with 
accuracy or from a valuable manuscript 
Where there is ground to suppose that they 
cite with accuracy, and from a valuable 
inanuscript, they are of the very highest 
authority. This was pointedly urged by 
Bossuet against Simon, and is^ placed be*' 
yond controversy by Griesbg.ch. 
. From the gener^^l mass pf various read^ 
ings, we must, therefore, subtract those 
which are included in the classes above 
mentioned: and thus a very considerable 
deduction must be made fropi tlieij sup- 
posed number. 

XVII. 2. The question then is, which of 
the remaining number of various readings 
are important; ^nd what is their compara- 
tive importance. Here several observations 
occur. 

1st, A large proportion of these remain-r 
ing various readings arises from the mere 
transposition of words; and the greatest 
part, by far, of these transpositions do not, 
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•in any respect, alter the sense. The same 
may be said of a vast share of those variotis 
readings, which arise from the omission or 
insertion of words. 

2dly, In other instances, however^ and 
those considerable in number, the diflference' 
of reading has some influence on the sense 
of the text. But, most commonly, this is 
in respect to those readers only, who are 
versed in style and the synonymy of words, 
and who are sensible of every light and 
shade of expression. With the generality 
of readers, the difference we speak of nei- 
ther excites a sentiment nor raises an idea, 
which the received text, however erroneous 
in the given instances, does not equally 
produce. As to those readers, therefore, 
(and they evidently form the general mass 
of mankind), the various readings last spoken 
of are of no consequence. 

3dly, Of the ultimate remainder of va- 
rious readings, some unquestionably are 
important. Thus, where in St. Matthew 
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xxvii. 35, the Sixtine edition readst ^* P#- 
<^ viferunt vi$timenta eju$ sorfem mittenicf* 
^ Mi »e4mt€$ wpvahant eumf the Clem«ab- 
tine edition reads, ^^ Diviserunt ve$Hment^ 
^^ ^VSp $Qrtem miitentesy ut impkretur fwd 
^^ dkinm est per prophetam dkentem^ Dmsif^ 
^^ runt sibi vestimenta mea et tuper vf^tem 
^^ nnam mkerunt sortemJ' A differ^ice) at 
l0Wt equally striking, is observable ia tbat 
text of frequent use, ^^ Gloria in aUimnm 
^^ Dieo et in terra pax homimbus bowf voUm- 
*^ tuti$!' As a discussion of the vafiout 
readings of this celebrated verse may give 
the reader a notion of that part of Biblical 
criticisjii, which turps on the various read- 
ings, of the text, we shall attenipt something 
of the kind in this place. 

The Textu^ receptusy as it is called, or the 
text of the common editions of the Greek 
Testament, is printed thus, ^^ Ao^a iy J4^^<c 
'^ Of^ K»i i%l rJifc vii ^fjin ^ diffi^Tr^ f JJ011V* 

This rendered into Latin» gives, " Ghria in 
** oitissimis Deo et in terra pax in hmHmbu$" 
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{osn^iytryt^ntd homines) bima voluntas/' An- 
other reading is that adopted in the edition 
of the Latin Vulgate, '' Ai^m tv inpiVoi^ e$S 

^^ fw m altissimis Deo et m ^erra pax homni^ 
^^ bus bona voluntatis/* A third reading is 
produced by an alteration of the punctua- 
tion; omitting the comma after ^^ DeOy** 
and placing it after *^ Terra:*" the sentence 
will then stand, ^^ Gloria in alttssmds Deo et 
^^ in terroj pax homimbus borne voluntatis/' 
l%us there are, at least, three readings of 
this important text; to these must be added 
the reading in the Roman Liturgy, and 
some Latin manuscripts, of ^^ excekis*' for 
^* ahissimis:'' but this is evidently a differ- 
etA version of the same word, and therefore 
does not affect the text* In each reading 
the sentence is most beautiful; in each, it 
is such as angels might sing, and heaven 
and earth rejoice to hear : but the sense of 
eadk is diff^r^it. Now every person, to 
whom the Sacred Oracles are dear, must 
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wish to have the true reading of the sen- 
tence, or the very words written by the 
EvangeUst himself, ascertained. 

To come at this, it must be observed, 
that the chief variations lie in the omission 
of the ** W before " dvdf^oi^y'" and in the 
case of the last word, whether it should be 
read ^^ tvioxW in the nominative, or iiiauac 
in the genitive: to these, the following ob- 
servations are confined. 

With respect to the preposition ^ Sr,^ 
there can be no doubt, that the insertion of 
it is the genuine reading. There scarcely is 
an authority, worth mentioning, in favour 
of the omission. Erasmus says, that he 
saw one Greek manuscript, in which it was 
omitted; but neither Mill, Wetstein, Gries- 
bach, Matthsei, Alter, nor any other colla- 
tor, has discovered a single manuscript, in 
which it is omitted. Therefore, supposing 
that Erasmus was not mistaken, and that , 
a Greek manuscript, which he saw, really 
omitted the preposition " W before ** a>^f»T. 
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r»^/' it is evident, that the omission is to be 
ascribed, either to an oversight in the tran- 
scriber, or, if it were a very modem Greek 
manuscript, to a designed alteration, out of 
respect for the Vulgate. But, in neither 
supposition can the variation be opposed 
to the united evidence, of the Greek manu-* 
scripts; between four and five hundred of 
them have been collated, and, without an 
exception, it has been found in them all. 
Besides, the manuscript evidence referred 
to by Erasmus is anonymous, as we know 
nothing of the manuscript, in which he pro- 
fesses to have observed the omission. Fur- 
ther, though in the modem printed Vulgate, 
the preposition " in '* before " hominibus '\is 
omitted; yet, in several of the antient Latin 
manuscripts, which are entitled to very high 
respect, the preposition is retaii^ed, fts it is 
in the Greek manuscripts. Thus the Codex 
Bezae has ^^ in homimhus '^ in the text, as well 
as ^^ gy ard^Voic"' in the Qreek. The same 
reading is found in the Qodex S.Germa- 
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nensis, quoted by Sabatier; in the Codex 
Forojuliensis, quoted by Blanchini; and 
the Codex Harleianus^ quoted by Gries- 
bach* St. Jerom also, as appears from Sa^ 
batier's note to the passage, quotes in one 
instance, *^ hominibusj' Tfith the preposi^ 
lion before it — ^The conclusion is, that the 
true reading is to insert the preposition, the 
weight of authority being wholly on the side 
cf its insertion. 

Tlie next and more important difficulty 
is, to ascertain, whether the text should 
<:;ontain " ioioxia' with the Greek, o* '^ ^ 
•* ioxla;'' with the Latin. Here the question 
is of a nicer kind, there being in this ifl- 
Stance, a much nearer approach to a babnee 
of authorities. All the modern printed texts 
of the Vulgate, the most antient Latin ma- 
nuscripts, and, speaking generally, all the 
Latin fathers hare *^ hoMt telnntatisj' not 
" bontrvtduntas;' tvfazUc in the genitive is 
likewise the reading of the Codex Alexan^ 
drinus, and the Codex Bez». On the other 
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hand, in all the rest of the Greek manu- 
scripts^ not excepting the Codex Vaticanus, 
we find ^^ ivioxW in the nominative. EJJoxmi 
likewise is quoted by Origen, Eusebius, 
St. AthanaMns, St. Epiphanius, St. Chrysos^ 
ton[^ and almost all the other Greek writers, 
who have cited the passage. Origen espe- 
cially » aOr evidence of the highest authority, 
has quoted the passage three times, with 
" sv^la'' in the nominative. The conclu- 
siout is, tibat ^^ tuimcW is the more antient 
and tjbe genuine reading. The very utmost 
that can be said in fevour of " ivSoxUg'' is, 
that it was a very early alteration in some 
Greek manuscripts. 

This also decides the punctuation o^ 
the text; the nominative Gxeek being esta^ 
blished to be the true reading, the sense 
requires, that the commas should be afler 
*« OiS/' and " il^v^/' and with this the 
common punctuation accords. Thus the 
genuine reading of this most importanttext 
clearly is^ 
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IN THE GREEK, 
^' Aoza i¥ uif/i^oi; Qitfy KUi f^i 79^ >^c <<f9i^} iv 

IN THE LATIN, 

" Gloria in altissimis Deo^ et in terra pax^ in 
^^ hondnibus (or rather, apiui homines) bona 
" voluntas." 

XVII. 3. Such then is the number and 
importance of the various readings; the 
next enquiry is, whether they affect the aur 
thentidty of the sacred writings ? Far from 
aflfording an argument against it, they de- 
pose in its favour. Considering the dis- 
tance of time, and the fortunes and fates of 
the languages, in which the Old and New 
Testament were written, nothing but a mi- 
racle could have made the state of the text 
diflfereht from what it is. If the various 
readings did not exist, if they were fewer 
in number, if they were different in their 
nature from what they are, the infidel would 
urge this as an argument against the au- 
thenticity of the text, and would call on 
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the Christian for proof of the miracle, to 
which the sacred text owed its wonderfiil 
integrity, in defiance of the universal and 
unvarying effects of time on every other 
text. As it is, the Christian has no such 
argument to answer; and whatever may be 
the state of the text, no argument can be 
drawn from it, against his faith. Be the 
text as faulty as it can be represented, every 
text contains the same laws, the same mi- 
racles, the same prophecies, the same chain 
of history, the same doctrine: every text 
equally shews, that the law came be- 
fore the Gospel, the prophets before the 
Messiah, that the Redeemer was expected, 
came, taught, suffered, ^nd died; that he 
established his Church, sent her the Com- 
forter, and prombed to preserve her in spi- 
rit and truth, to the end of time. Instead 
of discussing with the infidel the number of 
the various readings of the sacred text, or 
the consequences deducible from them, let 
him be called upon to say, whether^ in the 
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wiide Mptem of Chmtian historj^ Ckmtnni 
doctrine, or Christian morals, eoaUuned oi 
the Scripturet, there be a single article 
necetsaiy or profitable to be knowny fo be 
believed, tir to be practised, whkb is fotitid 
in one text, and is not fbnnd in mothtf « 
Till tins be dieura, Christianity itself is Mt 
concerned in the iraiioos readings of the 
Scripture: the state of the tejct marjr be A 
subject of discussion, bnt will rather be a 
literarj,^ than a religious, enquiry^ 

But if, even in the degree admitted^ the 
text be imperfect, it may be ashed, what 
becomes of the generally received opiiaoa 
of its inspiration. To this it may be sbordy 
replied, that the supposed inq[>erfeetion 
does not a£fect the text, so ^ur as it is die 
Christian's rule of faith, or the rule of his 
conduct, or so far as it contains tibe hflBtorf 
of his Bede^ner. 

It does not therefore prove, that the teat 
was not divinely inspired; it proves only, 
that, as to individi»l words, it was not 
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miraculously preserved. But, to dwell for 
some time ort this; important topic, without 
miaking it the subject of a regular discus- 
sioTi)--^and premising, thsit the inspiration 
here asserted fbr the sacred penmen, (with* 
out denying it to them in a higher degree),* 
is that interposition only of the Holy Spirit, 
wiiich may be supposed to have moved^ 
them to write what the Gospel contains of 
knowledge necessary or profitable to salva- 
tion ; and, when writing it, to have preserved 
them from error; it may be observed, that^ 
as the natural powers of man could not lead 
to the discovery of the subUnie truths of 
Christianity, there seems some ground to 
conclude, that his natural powers were not 
spaiBcient to record these truths with accu- 
racy ; and that, when the salvation of gene* 
rations for ages was, by the will of Provi- 
dence, made to depend on the belief of 
certain facts, and the foactice of certain 
duties, there seems ground to infer, that 
Brovidence would exempt, evaafrom a pos- 
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sibility of error, the record of that saving 
knowledge* It is said, that the truths of 
Christianity though most beautiful and sub- 
lime, are simple asd few, and mighty there- 
fore, easily be remembered and committed 
to writing. But this must be understood 
with some quahficadon. Christianity does 
not wholly rest on its doctrine; it is inti- 
mately connected with many other circum- 
stances, particularly the character of the 
Divine Teacher. Is it not probable, that, 
in the numberless actions and discourses' 
recorded of our Saviour, in the Gospels 
and Acts, the fisherman, if left to him- 
self, would have recorded something so in- 
congruous, kA would have thrown a suspi- 
cion on the whole character of Christ, and 
made the whole of his doctrines question- 
able? In this point of view, the writing ap- 
pears to be above the natural powers of 
the writer, and to prove the existence of in- 
spiration from its necessity. 
It may also be proper to bring to recol- 
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lection the commission given by Christ to 
his Apostles, to preach and teach the Gos- 
pel to all the nations of the earth; and 
his promises, that the Spirit of truths the 
Teacher, the Paraclete, should abide with 
them, should dwell in them, and be in them, 
should teach them all truth, should testify 
of Christ through them, should convince 
the world through them, and should bring 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had 
said to them. Now, did not this commis- 
sion extend to preaching and teaching by 
writing, as much as to preaching and teach- 
ing by word of mouth? Was the Spirit of 
truth to influence their writing less than 
their discourse? — ^To this must be added, 
the efiusion of' the Holy Spirit at the day 
of Pentecost. 

Christ assured his Apostles, that, when 
they should be delivered up, it should be 
given them, what they should speak. He 
adds, ** It is not ye that speak, but the spi- 
rit of your Father, which speaks in you.^ 



<( 
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Now, is it probable, that.inspiratioii skoukl 
be promised them in cifcuHistaBces, when 
they were rather advocates for themselves, 
thaa ministers of the word of God, and that 
it should be denied th^a, when, in the 
execution of their divine ccHXunissioii,. they 
preached the new covenant, the life, the 
death, the resurrection of Chrifit, m sounds 
that were to go fbrtli> into all the eajrth, m 
words that were to be heard- in the ends of 
the wwld? P^xix.4* 

Accordingly we find, that the A|K>Hk» 
speak of themselves as inspired. St. P^t«r 
says of them in generai, 1 £p. i. IdL ^^ That 
^^ they preached the Gospel, which the 
^* Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, which 
<^ things the apgels desire to look into/' St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 13. says, " We speak not in 
^^ the words, which man's wisdcnn teacheth, 
*^ but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.'' 
Citations might be multiplied; but there 
ace two texts which deserve particular at- 
tentioui Sti Peter in the sixteenth verse of 
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the third chapter of his second Epistle, 
iBeatiooing St. PauFs Epistles, saj>} of them, 
^* Theite are some things hard to be under-- 
^ stood, which they that are unlearned and 
^* unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
" Scriptui^es, unto their own destruction/' 
The other passage is, the celebrated verse 
in St PauFs second Epistle to Timothy, 
iiL 1^. The Vulgate translation of it is, 
^^ Onmis Scriptara^ dhmdtus inspirata^ utUis 
^^ est Ad docendumy ad efrguendum^ ad ami- 
" piendumy ad erudiendum injustiti^/' Now, 
it should be observed, that the word Scrip- 
ture, standing singly, without any thjiog to 
^rect its import, is always used in the New 
Testament to denote the Old, as in Matt, 
xxii. 29. John y. ^9- x. 35. It ^^ertainly 
denotes the Old Testament, in the passage 
cited from St. Paul: this is clear, not only 
from its gener^ import, but from its con- 
nexion with the verse immediatdy preced- 
ing, where St Paul observes to Timothy, 
that ^^ from a child he h^d known the holy 
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Scriptxires/' The passage, therefore, re- 
fers to die Jewish Scriptures. The word 
" est'' is added to the Greek; and, upon 
that account, objections have been made to 
the insertion of it in the Vulgiate.- At all 
events, though it be not expressed, the 
idiom of the language requires that it should 
be understood in some part of the text; and 
, it must necessarily be understood to apply 
to both the words " mspirata'' and " utiUs^' 
or to the word " utUis '' only. If it be ap- 
plied to both, it amounts to an express 
assertion of the Apostle, that the Scripture 
is both divinely inspired and useful for the 
purposes he mentions: if it be applied to 
the ^^ utilis" only, then the assertive part 
of the sentence is confined to the ** utilis^'' 
and the ^^ dvoimtus impirata ^' is an epithet. 
Thus considered, it is only descriptive : but, 
in either mode of construction, the sentence 
equally predicates of the Old Testament, 
that it was divinely inspired. Supposing a 
dispute to arise in future times, on the late 
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form of the Venetian government, a sen- 
tence in a writer of the present times ex- 
pressing, that the form of the government 
of Venice was aristocratic and oppressive, 
and a sentence expressing, that the aristo- 
cratic form of the government of Venice 
was oppressive, would shew, that, in the 
writer's opinion, the form of the govern- 
ment of Venice was aristocratic: each sen- 
tence would equally predicate the author's 
opinion. Thus then we have the clear tes- 
timony of St. Paul, that the. Old Testament 
was inspired; and a clear testimony of St. 
Peter, that the Epistles of St Paul are on 
a level with the Old Testament, and form 
a part of those writings which he calls the 
Scriptures, or, as we term them, the Bible: 
" thoscj^ he says, " that are unlearned and 
^^ unstable J zsyrest his Ej^tles^ as they do all 
" the other Scriptures^'' 2 Peter iii. l6. 

If we consult tradition we shall find, that 
whatever disagreement has unfortimately 
prevailed among Christians in other respects. 
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it may pei^ps be asserted^ that it wanmot 
tfll the latest doctrines gained ground^ and 
^ven not till the extreme ccmsequences of 
tthose dpctrines were avowed, that the in*- 
spiration of the Scriptures was whollj and 
unqualifiedly denied. It is true, that there 
was some difference of opinion with respect 
^ the extent and mode of inspiration. 
iSome understood, that it extended both to 
ideas and to words; this appears to have 
been the prevailing opinion, till the ninth 
^ent^ury, when Agobardus, archbishop of 
Lyons, maintained that it was confined to 
^deas. In this he was followed by Luther, 
Beza, and Salmasjus; but all agreed, that 
inspiration extended to aU expressions and 
words which were important. Thus far the 
difference. has bepo thought inunaterial. 
Some, as in our days Bishop Warbur^on, 
Bishop Law, and Dr. Doddridge, explained 
inspimtion^ as if, in the strict sense of the 
wonl, it extended to particufar cases only; 
but th^y aUowecIt Umt the sacred penmen 
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]m4^ eveiy where tlie diviae assistanee, so . 
£w[ as to be prevented ii^m material &io^. 
Tbifi» m mhstwc^p is admilling the genen^ 
(iootrwe lof innpiration. Hie Arminiam 
<leiuad xDsptratioB to the historical parte 
lOf the Scriptiires : soaie of them were led 
ioto thi». error hy confouadiag revelation 
Mid inepiration, which are very different : 
4nd fBOBt of theini refused iospiiatioa to no 
part of tiie Scripture^ that could be im- 
portant to faith, morals, or knowledge. 
To deay it absdutdyt and thereby to re* 
duce the sacred writings to common his- 
tory^ was, with a few exceptions, reserved 
jU^ <>ur times. If there be a doctrine to 
which the ^^ aemperp ubique^ et db enmibus,'* 
i$ applicable, it is the divine inspiration of 
the Old and New Testan^nt. 

But, to return to the subject of this en- 
quiry : — to give the text in its utmost purity, 
has been the object of the editions and pub- 
iicatiom we have m^^tioned, and of many 
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Others. An Englishman must view with 
pleasure the useful and magnificent ex^« 
tions of his countrymen in this respect. 
Bishop Walton's Folyglott ranks first in 
that noble and costly class of publications ; 
foreign countries can shew nothing equal to 
Dir, Kennicott's edition of the Bible, or 
similar either to Dr. Woide's edition of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, or Dr. Kipling's edi- 
tion of the Codex Bezae: and, in the whole 
republic of letters, nothing is now so im- 
patiently expected, as the completion of Dr. 
Holmes's edition of the Septuagint. 

Yet, useful and magnificent as these ex- 
ertions hare been, an edition of the New 
Testament has lately appeared in this coun- 
try, which, in one point of view, eclipses 
them all. It has been our lot to be wit- 
nesses of the most tremendous revolution 
that Christian Europe has known: a new 
race of enemies to the Christian religion 
has arisen, and shaken every throne, and 
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struck at every altar, from the Atlantic 
to the Don. One of their first enormities 
was, the murder of a large proportion of 
their clergy, and the banishment of almost 
the whole of the remaining part. Some 
thousands of those respectable exiles found 
refuge in England. A private subscription 
of 33775/. 158. 9di. was immediately made 
for them. When it was exhausted, a second 
was collected, under the auspices of his 
Majesty, and produced 41304/. 125. 6d^. 
Nor is it too much to say,* that the bene- 
ficence of individuals, whose charities on 
this occasion were known to God alone, 
raised for the sufferers a sum much exceed- 
ing the amount of the larger of. the two 
subscriptions. When, at length, the wants 
of the sufferers exceeded the measure of 
private charity. Government took them 
under its protection ; and, though engaged 
in a war, exceeding all former wars in ex* 
pence, appropriated, with the approbation 
of the whole kingdom^ a monthly allowance 
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of about dOOCML for tbeir «uppoit; Im 
.stance of splendid munificence and syste* 
matic liberality, of which the annals of the 
world do not fiimish another example* 
The management of the contributions was 
entnis^d to a committee, of whom Mr« 
Wilmot, then one of the members of Par* 
liament for the city of Coventry^ was pre- 
sident: on him the burthen of the trust 
almost wholly fell; and his humanity, 
judgment, and perseverance in the dis- 
chaige of it, did honour to himself and 
his country. 

It should be observed, that the contn- 
foutions we have mentioned ane exclusive 
^f those whic^ were granted for the celkf 
<xf the Lay Emigrants* 

So widdeoly had the uBha{^y sttjb^ers 
been driven from their country, that few 
had brou^ with them any of those books 
c^ religion or devotion, which their clerical 
^haractCT and habits of prayer had made 
tbG cooftpanions of thejir past life, aacd whidi 
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were to become almost the chief comfort oi 
their future years. To relieve them from 
this misfortune^ the Univa:^ty of Oxford^ 
at her sole expence, printed for them, a;t 
the Clarendon Press, two thousaa^i copies 
of the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament, 
from an edition of Barbou; but this num« 
ber not being deemed sufficient to satisfy 
tiieir demand, two thousand v(Mve copies 
were added, at the expence of the Marquis 
of Buckingham^ Few will forget the piety, 
l^e blameless- demeanor, the long patient 
sufficing of these respectable men. ISirown 
on a sudden into a foreign country, differ^- 
ing from theirs in religion, bmguage, man«- 
ners and habits, the uniform tendr of ^Stmx 
pious and unoffending lives procured ihsaok 
universal respect and good wilK The 
country that received them has been la^ 
voured. In the midst of the public and 
private calamity, which almost evory other 
nation has experienced. Providence has 
crowned her with glory and honour; peace 
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has dwelt in her palaces, plenty within her 
walls; every climate has been tributary to 
her commerce, every sea has been witness 
of her victories. 

To proceed: the German literati have 
also distinguished themselves by their Bib- 
lical labours. Numberless are the w<»rks 
replete with learning and criticism, which 
they have produced, on every subject of 
Biblical Uterature ; but it is greatly to be 
lamented, that they have not always car* 
ried into their researches, that ftar^ which 
is the beginning of zensdoniy and that mode- 
ration and respect, with which holy sub- 
jects, and particularly the word of God, 
should be treated. From its being proved, 
that the sacred text is not free from imp^- 
fection, it does not follow, that it is generally 
corrupt : and the notion of the absolute in- 
tegrity of the text may be an ill founded 
prejudice, and the text, at the same time, 
may be generally pure. But it is the na- 
ture of man to rush from one extreme to 
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another. A particular opinion for a time 
prevails universally. It is believed to be so 
well founded^ and to be of so much im- 
portance, as to make it thought a folly, 
and even a crime, to call it in question. At 
length it appears open to objection; objec- 
tions are made to it; they are found to be 
unanswerable. Then, without examining 
whether the opinion be erroneous in the 
whole, or only in a degree, an absolute 
and unqualified anathema is pronounced 
upon it, and adventurers in literature from 
that time never think they are so much in 
the right, as when they are furthest removed 
from what a few years before they them- 
selves would have been the first to deify. 
Thus they change one extreme of error for 
another, and get as much beyond, as till 
then they had been behind, that happy 
medium, where truth and wisdom lie. 
Thus, at one period of history, we read 
with astonishment of the bigotry and bar- 
barism, that mutilated the statues, and 
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burned or proscribed the wrkmgs^ of Greece 
and Rome. Taste and science amye; we 
welcome them: bat cl^issical endradiatooi' 
supervenes ; and then, in a few years, we 
read with equal surprise, and at least with> 
equal dis^t, of a Christian aoMl a Gardi^ 
nal, who adjures iAye Venetians " pen^ \Dmb^ 
^ immortales*' and the ^Deam LawetmM^f 
of the Stoic Lipsins^ who la/tinises Vtom^ 
dence into Fatum ; and of a party of still 
more classical fanatics, who veskQW the sa^ 
crifices of Paganism in thek bacchanafe. 
Similar to this has been the abuse of sacred 
criticism. The superstitious belief of the 
absolute integrity of the sacred- text was 
discarded, from its being shewn to contain 
some errors, to have some imperfections^ 
Here the inference should have rested. But 
from this, time, on the continent partieu- 
lariy, sacred criticism has frequently run 
wild. Every error of every copyist has 
sometimes been called a mistake; every 
mistake has been produced as^ a various 
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reading; every various reading has been 
thought a discovery ; every such discovery 
has been held out as important; conjecture 
has been cherished ; and thus, more liberty 
has been taken with the sacred writings than 
a sober critic would use in regard to the 
writings of Horace or Ovid, 

Of this propensity to adopt extreme 
opinions^ the country we are speaking of 
has lately produced some singular exam- 
ples ; and of these, (it is hoped the digres- 
sion will be excused), the denial of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, is not the 
least remarkable. From the united expe- 
rience of the wisdom of all ages, certain 
canons of criticism have been laid down, 
, which are admitted by all men of sense and 
knowledge. One of these is, that a com- 
bination of circumstances may attend a 
work, which places its authenticity beyond 
argument, and that such a combination of 
circumstances does in fact attend some 
writings of antiquity. This being allowed, 

VOL. I. s 
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let the writers alluded to be desired to 
point out any one of those works, the au- 
thenticity of which is universally allowed, 
and to shew vAiaX argument can be urged 
for its authenticity, which cannot be urged 
for the authenticity of the Pentateuch: 
and, if an objection may be made to the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch^ whether an 
objection of at least equal force may not 
be made to the work, whose authenticity 
they admit. They probably allow the au- 
thenticity of the Koran ; yet nothing can 
be said for the authenticity of the Koran, 
that cannot be said equally for the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. But, besides 
these general arguments, there are particu- 
lar proofs of the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, which can be produced for no other 
worii. The first is, the religious veneration 
of the Jews themselves for it. They con- 
sidered it far other than a mere history, or 
a work of literature. In every age, in every 
revolution of their fortune, they held it to 
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be the very word of God. It was read in 
their temple, expounded in their syna- 
gogues ; they made it their daily and 
nightly meditation ; they thought it a sa- 
crilege to alter a word of it ; and, when 
called upon, they were ready to die for its 
integrity. A second argument, peculiar to 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, arises 
from what we know of the scrupulous, not 
to say superstitious reverence, which* the 
Jews have both for its preservation and in- 
tegrity ; from what we know of their Mas- 
sora, of their vowel points, of their fanciful 
ceremonial in transcribing the synagogic 
rolls. Nothing of the kind was ever prac- 
tised or thought of in respect to any pro- 
fane author. A third argument is the in- 
ternal evidence, which the sacred writings 
themselves contain, of their authenticity. 
Christ, his Apostles, and Evangelists, every 
where recognize the books of Moses : at an 
earlier period they are recognized by Es- 
dras: they are expressed in the genuine 
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language of the Jews ; they w6re therefore 
written before the captivity : they are ac- 
knowledged by the Samaritans ; they were 
therefore-written before the division of Israel 
and Judah: this leads to the Judges and 
Joshua^ and the Judges and Joshua refer 
to them. Why did not Josephus advert to 
other books ? " We have twenty-two books/^ 
says that author, " which are justly styled 
" divine. In what veneration we hold them^ 
'* appears from this fact, that in the course 
•* of so many ages, no person has dared to 
^^ add to them, to take from them^ or to 
** alter them. On the contrary, it is the 
" imiate belief of every Jew, that they are 
" the precepts of God himself, that he 
" should constantly adhere to them, and 
" willingly, if it should be necessary, suffer 
" death for them: a principle implanted in 
'^ him at the moment of his birth, ^^iri H 

'^ ^louSafoi^y TO pofjti^eip aura 8<ou ioyfAara, koI 
^^ rouTo^ Ififuvuv^ xa) wi^ avrm, §1 Sioi, ^vfO'- 
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^ XM ii^y Adv. App. I. 8. — Why did the 
Seventy translate the books we have, and 
no other? To this may be.added^ that the 
. Pentateuch was never imputed to any other 
author than Moses; and the presumptions 
in favour of its authenticity from the sim- 
plicity of its style; from the expressions, 
which at the distance of Solomon's reign 
became antiquated; from the Egjrptiaa 
words used by Moses in consequence of his 
being educated in Egypt, expressed by 
Joshua, as a native Jew, in pure Hebrew; 
the nature of the narrative:— but to con- 
clude, let all the writings of all the writers 
of antiquity be numbered up, not one of 
them can be mentioned, whose authenticity 
can be supported by so much proof, or is 
liable to such little objection. The para- 
doxes of Father Hardouin have been justly 
derided; it is, at least, as easy to confute 
those of which we have been speaking. In 
the mean time, let it not be thought that 
this is the general language of the German 
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Literati : many of them express the greatest 
concern for the laxity of criticism^ in which 
some of their countrymen have indulged 
themselves on these subjects. " The im- 
" proved state of religion and leaming 
" among Protestants/' (says Schmidius, the 
Rector of the University of Wirtembergh, 
in his Historia Antiqtm et Vindicatio Canonis^ 
Lips. 1775, Prol. C. I. §. X. xix.) " has not 
** prevented many adversaries of great era- 
" dition and ingenuity, from starting up, 
" and availing themselves of some incon- 
" siderate and injudicious positions of their 
" predecessors, to attack the doctrines and 
" authenticity of the sacred writings. They 
" find the mysteries, the miracles, and the 
" early history of the Jews, a troublesome 
" speculation, and therefore pronounce 
" them incredible. On this ground, they 
" have affected to call in question the his- 
" torical certainty and antiquity of the 
" books of the Old Testament; and to con- 
*' sider the divine mysteries and early his- 
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** tory of the Jews, as fables on a level with 
" those in the mythology of the general 
" nations of the earth- At length they have 
" proceeded so far as to deny all revelation, 
" and to refer every thing to philosophy, 
" and the religion of nature. In judging 
^ of the code of the New Testament, they 
" refuse to admit the truth and authority 
" of the Church. To establish their private 
^ opinions, they set on foot new modes of 
** argument. They quarrel with our code 
" of the New Testament, and exert all their 
" knowledge of history, and all their skill 
" in criticism, to ruin, or at least to weaken, 
" the authority of the sacred writings. To 
" illustrate their hypotheses, they appear to 
" support themselves by history: but the 
" truth is, that their religious opinions on 
** the subject are unsound. All their argu- 
" ments tend to establish this position, that 
" revealed religion is a game played by the 
" clergy, and that all of it, but its morality, 
** should be rejected. Whatever may be 
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'^ their intention, it is demonstrable, that 
" all they have done hitherto, is to pervert 
^* ecclesiastical history, and to blind the 
^^ igncaant. Most wisely do the Roman 
" and Protestant churches retain the code 
" of the New Testament- The uninter- 
" rupted piety of seventeen centuries has 
" preserved and reverenced it, and divine 
" Providence has kept it entire, and free 
" from corruption, down to our times. Recte 
" igitur Romana et Protestuntium eccksia 
" codicem Navi Testamenti retinet^ quern am-- 
** stam XVII seculorum pktas diligmter ser- 

vavit^ et coluit ; divinaque Previdenthj 
" integruniy et ah inferpolatianibw Uherum^ 
" tisqttt ad nostra temporoy propagavitJ* . 

In this^ therefore, as in every other in- 
stance, where the word of God is concerned, 
the greatest moderation should be used; 
and care should be taken, that the asser- 
tions made, are expressed accurately, and 
in such terms as prevent improper conclu- 
sions b^ing drawn from them. Where the 
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number of die various readiogs is menttODcd 
before persoos^ to wbcra the subject is new, 
or IB any work likely to have a geneni dr- 
oulationt it should be added» that their im- 
p(»rtaiice is rather of a literary than a reli- 
gious kind; and that, whether <;<msidered 
collectively or iiulividQally, they do not 
affect the genuineness of the text, or the 
substance of its history or doctrine. The 
imiMX>vements, which proposed alterations 
are thought to make, should not be exag'- 
genuted; it should be remarked^ that altera^ 
tions of that description are confessedly 
few; and that none of them affect the Gos- 
pel as a history, as a rule of faith, or as 
a body of morality. Conjectural emenda- 
tioBS should almost always be resisted. If 
thefe ever were a person, by his learning 
qualified, and by the boldness of his criti- 
cism disposed, to alter from conjecture only, 
it was Wetstein; yet he thus expresses him- 
sdf : " Licet plerasque omnes quas vidi, et 
^ in V. L. exposui, conjecturas doctas et 
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** ingeniosas existimem, neque proinde stu- 
' " dium cujusquam vituperem; ingenue ta- 
" men fateor ex omnibus illis vix unam aut 
" alteram sese mihi probaii utcunque po- 
" tuisse/' Thus guarded and restrained, 
there is no doubt, that verbal criticism on 
the sacred text may be made useful to re- 
ligion. 

Still, while it is contended, that the mul- 
titude of various readings does not afiect 
the authority or authenticity of the Scrip- 
ture, and while the abuse of the criticism of 
the sacred text is deprecated, it will be fall- 
ing into the opposite extreme, to suppose, 
that the various readings are of such little 
moment, as to make the labour bestowed 
in collecting them, and weighing their com- 
parative nierit, an useless and vain employ- 
ment. But here, unless a very extensive 
discussion of the subject is instituted, it 
must be confined tp an appeal to persons 
acquainted with the nature and value of 
the editions of the classics. Such persons 
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must immediately see, that on the one hand 
the various readings of the sacred text do 
not, in any respect, impeach its divine au- 
thority or authenticity; and that, on the 
other, those deserve highly of the Christian, 
world, who, with due advantages of natural 
and acquired endowments, and with due 
attention and modesty, exert themselves in 
collecting various readings, or in any other 
Biblical pursuit, that tends to advance the 
literal purity of the text. 

How great is the space between the edi- 
tion of Tacitus by Lipsius, (to go back no 
further), and the edition of the same author 
by Brotier? Yet in each the history is the 
same. Each informs the reader of the dark 
policy of Tiberius, of the arts of Sejanus, 
of the imbecility of Claudius, the cruelty 
of Nero, the grandeur of Otho in his last 
moments: from each the reader learns, that, 
by the election of Vitellius in Germany, the 
fatal secret of the empire was disclosed, 
that an emperor might be chosen out of 
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Rome. Yet surely the scholar reads all 
this with infinitely less pleasure in Lipsius 
than in Brotier. Such being the compara- 
tive merit of a perfect and an imperfect 
edition, and the connexion between the 
sacred writings and sacred literature being 
so great, every person, to whom the sacred 
writings are dear, must wish them edited 
in the most perfect manner. It would re- 
flect disgrace on the learned of the Chris- 
,tian world, that any one Pagan author 
should be published in a more perfect 
manner than the Word of God. 



XVIIL 

It remains to give some account of 

THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORS, OF WHOSE LA- 
BOURS THE WRITER HAS AVAILED HIM- 
SELF IN THIS COMPILATION. He mUSt 

first mention MichaeUs, whose Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament y translated 
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fytheRei^. Herbert Marsh^was of the greatest 
service to him in every part of his labours* 
Judgment, extent of learning, and modera^ 
tion, except where Wetstein is spoken of, are 
discernible in the original: equal judgment,.^ 
learnings and moderation, are discernible in 
the copious notes added in the translation. 
It is to be wished, that the public were in 
possession of a good account of the literary 
life of Michaelis; his translator, perhaps^ 
will confer that additional favour on them. 
After Michaelis must be mentioned the 
BibUotheca Sacra of Father Le Longy the 
Oratorian, and librarian of the house of 
that Order, in the street of St. Honor6 at 
Paris. The best edition of it was published 
at Halle, in six volumes 4*% 1778—1790^ 
by Masch. The editor has inserted in it 
an account of Le Long's life and writings, 
and several dissertations of his own, on va- 
rious subjects of Biblical literature. The 
Titres Primitifs of Fabricy must also be men- 
tioned; a work replete with learning. It 
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inclines to the old opinions; the author 
shews himself a zealous and able advocate 
for them; and, in every part of his work, 
studiously endeavours to excite the waraiest 
sentiments of religious respect for the sa- 
cred writings, and every topic of sacred 
literature connected with them. But both 
Fabricy and Masch appear to carry their 
notions of the integrity of the text to an 
extreme, and to be unjust to the merit of 
Dr. Kennicott's labours. The author must 
also mention his obligations to the writings 
of Father Simony whose Biblical erudition 
was far beyond that of his age. In some 
respects, he was the first adventurer in that 
career of learning; his progress in it was 
surprising : but in certain instances his bold 
opinions and want of exactnjBss subjected 
him to reproach. There scarcely is a de- 
scription of Schoolmen or Sectaries, whom, 
by attacking their favourite opinions, he 
did not make his enemy. The Jesuits, the 
Dominicans, the Thomists, the Jansenists, 
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the Calvinists, the Lutherans, the Orato* 
rians, to whom he once belonged, and 
whom he quitted, saying, 

Altcrius ne iit qui suus esse potest! 

Even Bossuet and Le Clerc, who agreed in 
nothing else, united against Simon. But it 
is a justice due to him, that those who are 
inclined to accuse him of Socinianism, 
should peruse his apologies, before they 
make the charge.—rA general mention must 
also be made in this place, of Calmefs Dis- 
sertations^ replete with various and extensive 
learning. 

The writer must also add, that he has 
been honoured by Mr. Marshy with some 
highly valuable communications by letter, 
and with similar communications from the 
noble Prelate, whose learning and talents 
illustrate the see of St. Asaph. He hopes 
he shall not be thought vain in mentioning 
these favours, as it would be ingratitude in 
him not to feel them. His obligations to 
Dr. Winstanky^ the Principal of Alban Hall, 
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aod Camckn^ Professor cf History, at Ox- 
ford, for inmnnerable services r^idered him» 
in the course of the publication, he is as 
incapable of forgetting as he is of return- 
ing. 

After this profession of general obliga- 
tions, the aids to which he has more parti- 
cularly had recourse must be acknowledged. 
For his general view of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the writer was principally indebted 
to Walton's Prolegomena^ Simonis Introductio 
Grammatico^ritka in Lmguam Hebrttamy 
and to Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrcea. For his 
account of the Hellenistic language, he was 
much indebted to Simonis Introductio Gram-- 
matico^Critica in Unguam GrcBcaniy and to 
some excellent observations of Dr. Campbell^ 
in the Disccurses prefixed to his translation 
of the Gospels. In his account of the Sep-* 
tuagint he availed himself of Calmefs Dis-- 
sertationsy of Dr. Owen's Historical and Critic 
cat Account of the Septuagint Version^ and 
Dr. Hodys Treatises. In speaking of the 
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Style of the New Testament, great use was 
made by him of the fourth of the PreUmi-^ 
nary Essays prefixed by Dr. Macknight to 
his Literal TraMlatian of the Apostolical 
Epistles. What he has said on the supposed 
currency of Rabbinical doctrines in Judaea, 
at the time of the birth of Christ, occurred 
from some expressions in Michaelis^ and 
the mass of Rabbinical matter in Wetstein's 
Notes. Some parts of Dn Harwootfs Intro^ 
duction to the New Testament led him to 
what he has said on Herod's politics, on the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Scribes, Samaritans, 
and the Geography of Asia. No work 
gives a better account of the customs and 
usages of the Greeks and Latins, as they 
are alluded to in the New Testament: his 
edition of the New Testament is particu-^ 
lady useful, by pointing out the classical 
turns and references of many of the ex- 
pressicms. On all these subjects the writer 
also availed himself of Leim's Hebrew An- 
tiqmties. What is written on the celebrated 

VOL. I. T 
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prophecy of the Shih was committed to^ 
paper, after considering what has been said 
on that subject by Calmety Bishop Newtofii 
and Mons. Huet^ the most learned Bishop 
of Avranches, in his Demomtratio Evange^ 
licuy a work written in the purest Latinity, 
and diverging into an amazing range of 
learning, but wandering sometimes so far 
from the subject, as to justify the applica- 
tion, which has been made to it, of the verse 
in Terence^ 

Ptt tc perdant turn itti tu& demonstrutiane. 

In the account given of the geography of 
Palestine, and its political state at the time 
of the birth of Christ, Calmety RelandtiSy and 
lyAninUe were consulted, and particular 
assistance received from Erntstts Institutio. 
The outlines of the geography of Palestine 
appear to be ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy; but if credit be given to what 
Houbigant says, in a letter written by him 
to UAdvocat, and published by UAdvocat 
at the end of his ingenious, but perhaps 
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ianciful, translatiofi of the Psabn^ Exurgat 
DeuSy every thing respecting the interior 
parts of it is in uncertainty and confusion. 
What is offered on the Biblical literature of 
the middle ages, is the result of some mis- 
cellaneous reading on that subject, in the 
lives of the Saints of those ages in the Ro- 
man Catholic calendar, particularly those 
written by Mr. Alban Butler^ in his Lives of 
the SakitSj ^ sl work of merit,'' says Mr. 
Gibbon (Vol. IV. ch.xlv. note 67): "the 
^' sense and learning belong to the author, 
" his prejudices are those of his profession.'* 
As it is known what prejudice signifies in 
Mr. Gibbon's vocabulary, Mr. Alban But- 
ler's relations accept the character. For 
what is said of the industry of the monks, 
io copying Hebrew manuscripts. Dr. Tychsen 
is cited as an authority : to some parts of 
Wetstein s Prqlegomfina^ a reference in this 
place might also have been made. In the 
section respecting the Massora and the 
vowel points, the writer has mentioned the 
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authors whom he consuhed on those sub- 
jects. In his account of the Jews, he fol- 
lowed Basnage^ the authors of the Universal 
History^ and David Ganze's Tsemah Davids 
a meagre chronicle, but the best history 
written by a Jew, since tl^ time of Jose- 
phus. In this section the writer has copkd 
some passages from Mr. Leoy's Succinct Ac- 
count of the Bites and Ceremonies of the 
Jews. In every part of his account of the 
editions of the Old or New Testament, he 
received great assistance from Mr. Bowyer's 
Origin of Printing. 

The nature of the work made it necessary 
to compress into a small compass what oc- 
curred to him, in favour of that persecuted 
and injured body of men, the Jews. On 
many accounts their general character en- 
tides them to a high degree of esteem. 
Their charities to the poor of their own 
communion are immense; their care to ad- 
just their differences in civil concerns ami- 
cably among themselves, is edifying: banks 
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and bills of exchange, the two greatest sup-, 
ports of commerce, are of their invention. 
And let it not be forgotten, that if^ on any 
account, they are justly censurable, our un- 
worthy treatment of them may have forced 
them into the very acts we censure. 

To what the writer has said on the au- 
thenticity of the Old Testament, he was 
chiefly led by Calmetj Huety an excellent 
Discourse of Mr. Marsh on the authenticity 
of the five Books of Moses^ and Mr. Hookers 
Prindpia Re^onis Naturalis ei Revelattey 
a work greatly admired on the continent, 
for its elegance, precision, and solidity, and 
which deserves to be printed in England. 
In writing it, Mr. Hooke availed himself 
much of the labours of English divines, in 
support of natural and revealed religion, 
particularly that profound and useful book, 
Bishop Butler's Analogy. 

The short view of the nature of the works 
written by the Jews against the Christian 
religion, was taken from a cursory perusal 
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of WagemeiVs Tela ignea Satana, referred to 
in the body of the work. Dr. Kennicott's 
Dissertatio GeneraUs^ his Dissertations on the 
state of the Hebrew Tewt, and the publica- 
tions of De Rossi, furnished the writer with 
most of what he has said on the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the Hebrew Bible; 
and he received some assistance on this 
subject from Walchiuss BibUotheca Theohh- 
gica Selecta. What he has said on the 
Greek manuscripts, and printed editions, 
and the oriental versions, is chiefly compiled 
from SimoUj Le Long^ Calmetj MichaeUs^ his 
excellent Translator, and the Prolegomena 
of Walton^ Milly Wetstein^ and Griesbach. 

In framing his account of the Antehiero- 
nyman versions, besides the writers men- 
tioned in that part of his work, he had the 
advantage of the information so ably col- 
lected, and so agreeably conveyed, by 
Mons. Huety in his learned and entertain- 
ing Dialogues De claris Interpretikus^ and 
De Optimo Genere Interpretandi. They were 
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also of use to him in every other pkrt of his 
work, which treats of the versions either of 
the Old or New Testament. 

He is sensible^ that his accomit of the 
EngUsh versions is very short; but he begs 
leave to observe, that, as these versions 
throw no light on the state of the text, the 
mention of them did not enter into the plan 
of his work, and nothing therefore called 
for a fuller account of them. 

In the parts of it, in which a short chro- 
nological account is attempted to be given 
of the history of the Jews, from their return 
from captivity to the birth of Christ, the 
writer was guided by Bossuefs Discourse on 
Universal History ^ one of the noblest efforts 
of the human mind. 

What is said on the religious credence 
and opinions of the Greek and Oriental 
Christians, is taken from Father Sinion and 
Smith's Account of the Greek Churchy from 
the more modern accou^t of it by Dr. King^ 
Goars Euchohgion Gnecuniy and the Lettres 
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Edifiantes et Curieuses^ particularly tbe Letr 
ters written by Father Sicard, to whom Mn 
Gibbon's wish, respecting Volney, " that 
" he might travel all over the world/' might 
have been applied with greater reason. In 
this article use was also made of the three 
following treatises, in the collections of Bol- 
landus, Tractattu Prceliminaris Jo. Baptistct 
SoUerii ad Tom. V. Juniiy de Patriarchis Ales^ 
andrinis: Tractatus Historico^Jhronologicus 
de Patriarchis Antiochenis: GuUelmi Cuperi 
ad Tom. I. Aug. Tractatus Prceliminaris de 
Patriarchis Constantinopolitanisab initio istius 
CathedrcB ad (ttatem usque nostram. The 
title of Bollandus's Collection is, Acta Satw-^ 
torum, quotquot toto orbe coluntur vel a Ca-- 
thoUcis scriptoribus celebrantur. It evidently 
deserves to be more known in England, and 
to find a place in most of her great public 
libraries. The plan of this vast work was 
originally conceived by Father Rosweide, a 
Jesuit. It was first carried into execution 
by Father Bollandus, of the same society. 
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The two first volumes, comprising the lives 
of the Saints of the month of January, were 
published in 1643. It was continued by 
different religious of the same society, 
through fifty volumes folio, to the volume 
which extends to and includes the Saints 
celebrated by the Church of Rome on the 
seventh day of October. The lives of the 
Saints, and the various memorials respect- 
ing them, of which the body of the work i? 
composed, form an immense mass of hisr 
torical information. It may be said to re- 
late chiefly to ecclesiastical history: but 
when the intimate connexion between civil 
and sacred history is considered, this will 
not detract from its estimation, even with 
those whose attention is directed to civil 
history. All the writers engaged in this 
work are allowed to have possessed deep 
and extensive learning. Father Papebroch, 
who conducted it for forty-two years, is 
considered to have been a writer of the first 
strength; one of those superior men, who. 

VOL. I. V 
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exist but once in a century; or, as Scaliger 
called them, homines centenarii. The Spa- 
nish Inquisition, to its eternal disgrace, 
condemned the volumes which contained 
the months of March, April, and May, as 
erroneous, offensive to pious ears, heretical, 
and injurious to the Holy See, the Domi- 
nicans and Cannes. Among other charges 
against the publishers of these volumes, it 
was alledged, that they called in question 
the descent of St. Dominic from the noble 
family of the Guzmans, and the descent of 
the Cannes from Elias. It is scarcely worth 
mentioning, that the sentence was revoked 
in 1718. The principal dissertations inter- 
spersed in the work have been published 
together, in three volumes folio, at Venice, 
1749—1751, under the title, Thesaurus JEc- 
clesiasticce Antiquitatis^ et sacrce et profatut 
ErtuUtioniSy in quo Dissertationes^ TractafuSj 
DiatrilHt pmUminares^ aliaque prastanfia 
MonumentOj qtuB a Jo. BoUando cceterisque 
Sodetatis Jesu Hagiologis AntwerpiensibuSy 
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in omnibus fere de Actis Sanctorum Volumini^ 
bus conscripta^ sparsim occummty conjunctim 
exhibentur.. Some of |he late society, with 
the assistance, it is said, of two Benedictine 
monks, were employed in the work, in the 
Abbey of Tongerloo, near Antwerp, when 
the enemies of all that is sacred arrived 
there under the command of Pichegru. 
The last of the three treatises referred to 
contains some particulars of the famous 
Cyrillus Lucaris. Several curious facts re- 
specting the hierarchy of the Greek Church 
in Russia and Turkey appear in Hofmann's 
Preface to the Catechism of the Greek 
Church, published by Mogila, the Metro- 
politan of Kiow, with the approbation of 
three Russian Bishops, his su£fragans. It 
was afterwards approved with great solem- 
nity by the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; by 
the Bishops of Ancyra, Larissa, Chalcedon, 
Adrianople, Beroea, Rhodes, Methymna, 
Lacedemon, and Chio; and by several of 
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the chief officers of the Greek Church m 
Constantinople. An edition of it in the 
Qreeky Latin, and ^erman languages wa$ 
published at Wratislaw, in octavo, in 1751. 
An ordinance of Peter the Great, of the 
Patriarchs of Moscovy, and the perpetual 
Synod, declared it to express the religious 
credence of the Russian Church; and that 
the doctrine of it should be universally fol- 
lowed and taught. In what is said on the 
inspiration of the Holy Writings, the author 
principally considered what has been coir 
lected on that subject by Dr. Doddridge 
and Calmet. He wished to see the tre(itise 
written on it by Jacquelot^ the powerful 
antagonist of Bayle : but he could not pro- 
cure that treatise. Both Catholics and Pich 
testants speak of it in high terms of com- 
mendation. 

END OF THE FFRST VOLUME. 
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